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By HARRY LEON WILSON 
Six DrRawInGs By O’NEILL LATHAM. Price $1.50 


HIS is a strong, spirited, brilliant story 

of men and women of to-day, of 

America East and West, of the people 
of the mining camps and the gay society of 
the metropolis, The author has drawn a 
wonderfully vivid picture of conditions 
social and commercial, as they exist, espe- 
cially of the life in New York. Percival 
Bines, the central figure, Avice Milbrey, the 
type of America’s most stalwart girl, and 
“Uncle Peter” of the first generation are 
characters naturally so interesting and typi- 
cal and so finely delineated that the story, 
with due reservation, is predicted to be the 
novel of 1902. 
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GARDEN 


By MARY E. STONE BASSETT 


Illustrations in Four Colors by GEoRGE WRIGHT. Price $1.50 


A N exquisite, delicious, charming book, as fresh 





as new-mown hay, as fragrant as the odor from 


the garden of the gods. It is the story of a 
garden, a woman, and a man. It will catch the in- 
terest of every lover of flowers,— and their name is 
legion,— and will delight and comfort every reader. 
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EDUCATION 


Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 
A school < the first class for young women. Gives thorough 
training in a libere! arts course planned wholly for young 
women, adding its specialty of Household Economics. Bos- 
ton Masters in Music and Art. Annex department of house- 
hold practice a decided success. For catalogue, ad 


©. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Isaac Rion Hatt, ASHBURTON PLACE. 
Samuel C. Bennett, Dean, 
Opens October 1, 1902. 











Boston, Mass. 





Boston, MASSACHUSETTS.—401 Beacon Street. 
MISS FRANCES VOSE EMERSON’S 
Home and Day School for Girls 


ho wish city opportunities and thorough class work. College Pre- 
ae tory, Regolarand Advanced Courses, Golf and horseback riding, 





New York 
New York, Clinton (9 miles from Utica).- 
CLINTON PREPARATORY SCHOOL, ¥.2<7:.. 
Prepares for any college. Bove i 10 to14 xe at ented 
tehead, 7 Co Rellan a J. B. witnop Huntington, Bish 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


for Eastern untversities. ork, sound mo 
manly conduct. Ideal and healthful ul focation payee apm | 
beautiful heights of the Hudson. Golf and tennis. 


BEN). LEE WILSON, Head Mester, Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Ohio 














OBERLIN 70th Year begins 
COLLEGE cotember 24, 1902, 


JOHN HENRY BARROWS, President. 


A progressive Christian. College, thoroughly equi with libra- 
Bepartmenta’’ The College” e-academy, ihe ‘Theological Sem 
3 e , the eo) - 
nary, the Conservatory of Music. Sourses in Drawing and 
ay - Bt F A e- ormal Course in Physical Training 
for Women. Eighty-four instructors, 1857 students last year. For 
full a ad 


EORGE M. JONES, Box C 2, Oberlin, Ohio. 








Co  cfletEngland 
OF MUSIC 


George W. Chadwick, Director. 


Our new buildings, costing nearly $1,000,000 to erect 
and equip, are now finished. We offer greater facilities, 
master teachers and more thorough instruction, than 
elsewhere to be had, here or abroad. 

Our present enlarged facilities and magnificent re- 
sources should lead you to send for our year-book, 
which we mai! free. 


FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 
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Cambridge age School 
Fequeated to.pond fr the Manual and for for pamphlets on the “Cholee 
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OHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR ae WOMEN. 
. SAMUEL V. COLE, A 
oan — begins Sept. 1 1 i003. ‘Endowed college preparatory. 
vanced courses for i, iene, Ee | graduates and others. Art 
Experienced a Native French and German. 
ructor; tennis, basket-ball, Lfolt. 

Steam and electricity. Toentien healthful and beautiful, 
thirty miles of Boston. Catalogue and views on application to the 

dent, Norton Mass. 


WABAN SCHOOL, “4?‘iiss. 


‘amp on Maine Coast. Send for Streular, 
Veeusm © J. H. Pruissury, A.M., Principal. 
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THfamund A; Hag! ler, Ph. D., L LED. » President. 7 
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AGNES SCOTT INSTITUTE. 
-Grade School for pan he Women (6 miles east of Atlanta, 











A Hi 
Ga.). Modern buildings. Ampl ¥>4 Certification to best 
Li . An peal location ‘or = ls desiring 
tee taille even climate of the South. For catal t+ 


ECATUR, Ga. 


¥. H. Ganrves, D.D., 








Theological Seminaries 


THE YALE DIVINITY oqnem. 
wo} rtunities. rile ‘Spent na eg in in the Tnglish 
Bible, Boule and nities. Special ns information address 
Professor FRANK K. SANDERS, Dean, 
Drawer 4, Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Opens its 46th 24th. Full corps of instructors, Seminary 
Settlement. schools of music, woman’s work and mis- 
sions. Diploma and B.D. degrees. Merit scholarships. Fellow- 
=: for seve yore to each class. Address 
M. SCOTT, 520 W. Adams 8t., Chicago Ill. 


ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


NINETY-FIFTH Year Begins Sept. 17, 1902. 
Thorough instruction for college graduates in all —— 
of theological study. Elective system. Large library. 
iS) lectures upon missionary and practical Sauna 
dent associate work in Boston and other city churches. 
For catalogues or information apply to 


PROFESSOR C. O. 
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READING NOTICES 





The Western Co for young women, at Oxford, Ohio, 
has completed its forty-seventh year, and held its Com- 
mencement exercise on the 10th instant. The 

1882, 1892 and 1897 held re-unions. The past year has been 
one of the most us in the history of 
President McKee is at the head of an able faculty of twenty- 
six active instructors, who are keeping The Western thor- 
oughly abreast of the times. 


HOTEL SORRENTO. 


Among the many delightful resorts on the Maine 
coast, rrento furnishes attractions which are un- 
surpenses in the by of salt and fresh water fishing. 
golf, tennis, etc. e Hotel Sorrento, of which Mr, 
F. 8S. Risteen, of the Copley Square Hotel, Boston, is 
proprietor, opens its doors to guests on the last Satur- 
day in this month. The Sorrento is strictly up to date 
in all its appointments, being lighted by electricity 
and heated by steam. For those who wish the privacy 
of home furnished cottages can be rented in connec- 
tion with the hotel service. Full particulars will be 
furnished upon application to the proprietor. 





AN HONORABLE RECORD. 


An active connection for half a century with the 
business of one firm is not a common experience, but 
such is the record which Edward Stroud of the Weber 
piano factory completed on the second day of June. 
The anniversary was celebrated by the presentation of 
a bunch of fifty American Beauty roses and an informal 
reception at which Mr. Stroud received the congratula- 
tions and good wishes of the members of the firm and 
every one of the two hundred or more employees of 
the factory. In speaking of his long connection with 
the house Mr. Stroud recalled the fact that the busi- 
ness, which is now conducted as the Weber-Wheelock 
Co., was founded in 1852 by Albert Weber, and the 
entire working force consisted of three men and a 
boy. The growth of the business to its present dimen- 
sions has been accomplished by strict adherence 
through all these years to the maxim of Albert Weber 
—‘ the best, and only the best.” 
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No Other System 
Will Do This! 


Cards filed alphabetically and accord- 
ing to date at the 
same time in the 
same tray. 


1 0 0 cents 


















ple 
tray of quar- 
ter sawed oak. 
highly polished, 
with adjustable 
following block— 
200 machine ruled 
and printed first 
x3, one set buff alphabetical guid 
cards with tabs, etter’s patent steel pointers, and our 
hundred-page book, “ Business Pointers” for business and 
rofessional people, will be sent to any address in the U.S. 
ee $1.00. rite for illustrated catalogue C. 


VETTER DESK WORKS, 21 River Street, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Mfr's of Office Specialties for nearly a % century. 


quality record cards, 

















NO POISON 
Has Ever Been Found in 
the Enamel of 

Agate Nickel- 
Steel Ware. 
The BLUE LABEL 
Protected by Decision of 
United States Court Pasted o 
eeeee rr. 
writeus. New Booklet ‘tree. 


Agate Nickel-Stee!l Ware is sold 
7 the leading De nt and 
ousefurnishing Stores. 


Lala’ . Co. 
New York. Bos mn, Chidage,” 


Money Making 
Made Easy 


Write a postal card to-day for full 
particulars how it is possible to se- 
cure work at home that will pay you 
from $500 to $1500 per year. This 
information will cost you one ‘cent, 
the cost of the postal card. Address 
J. W. GRUMIAUX, 
Dept. Good Times Guessing Contest, 
Lock Drawer E, Let Roy, New York, 














Nordrach Milk 
and Rest Cure 


* (Formerly of Stamford, Conn.) 
Open June 15th 
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Phoenicia, Ulster Co, (Southern Catskills), New 
York, for brain-weary business men and tired women, 
and those who suffer from Mal-Assimilation, Insomnia, 
Neurasthenia, and particularly diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, 

All the tested methods of Physiologic Therapeutics, 
Nauheim, Sprague Hot Air, Salt and Mineral 
baths, Massage. Send for Pamphlet, 


Address 


The ““NORDRACH” MILK & REST CURE 


PHOENICIA, ULSTER CO., NEW YORK. 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 


ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 











A single cake of 
soap containing 


unabsorbed al- 
Kali can ruin a 
hundred times 
its cost in laces 
and fine embroid- 
ery. After all, is it 
wise to take such 
risKs with com- 
mon soap? Ivory 
Soap is 9944, per 
cent. pure. 











AND COTTAGES 
SORRENTO, MAINE 
Will Open June 28. 





APPOINTMENTS MODERN IN ALL 

RESPECTS. | 

ELECTRIC LIGHTS, STEAM HEAT, 
PRIVATE BATHS, SALT AND 
FRESH WATER FISHING, GOLF 
AND TENNIS. 

SEVERAL WELL FURNISHED COT- 
TAGES FOR RENT TO PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 





F. S. RISTEEN, Proprietor, 
COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL, 


‘Hotel Sorrento 
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Survey of the World 


Public _ attention 
was drawn to the 
controversy in 
Congress over the bill for reciprocity 
with Cuba, last week, by the remarkable 
testimony of Mr. F. B. Thurber and by 
a message from the President. This tes- 
timony was given on the 11th; and up 
to that time there had been no change in 
the attitude of the beet-sugar insurgents, 
as they are called, on the Republican side 
of the Senate. Under the leadership of 
Mr. Elkins they were still opposing reci- 
procity and supporting the rebate plan, 
asserting that almost the entire benefit to 
be given by reciprocity would be enjoyed 
by the Sugar Trust and the American 
owners of sugar plantations in Cuba. 
For two weeks their ‘representatives in 
the Senate committee had sought in vain 
to procure the attendance of Mr. Thur- 
ber. At last he came and testified. He is 
the president of the United States Ex- 
port Association, which was organized 
by himself. For.a time, beginning in 
May of last year, he said, he was em- 
ployed by General Wood and the Secre- 
tary of War in connection with a revision 


The Controversy Over 
Cuban Reciprocity 


of the Cuban tariff by a Commission. 


There was laid before him by Senator 
Teller a voucher which he identified. It 
showed that on April 2d of this year he 
had. received, as president of the Export 
Association, from General Wood’s mili- 
tary government in Cuba $2,880 for send- 
ing to “ leaders of thought in the United 
States” circular letters and. accompany- 
ing publications advocating a reciprocal 
reduction of American and Cuban. tar- 
iff duties. The indorsements on this 


voucher proved that the work had been 
done under the verbal direction and au- 
thority of General Wood. Mr. Thurber 





admitted that this had been the third pay- 
ment, each of the other two having been 
for the same amount.. The letters had 
been sent to about 60,000 persons. For 
similar work the Association had re- 
ceived about $20,000 from the committee 
representing Cuban commercial organi- 
zations in this country. In answer to 
questions concerning any interest of the 
Sugar Trust in this circulation of ap- 
peals and arguments, he said that after 
making an argument for reciprocity be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee he 
had gone to Mr. Havemeyer, president 
of the Trust, and had remarked to him 
that he (Thurber) seemed to be working 
in harmony with the Trust’s interests, 
adding that the circulation of his ‘argu- 
ment was costing a great deal of money. 
Whereupon, he testified, Mr. Havemeyer 
subscribed $2,500. The beet sugar in- 
surgents were very jubilant over this tes- 
timony, asserting that it proved that the 
Sugar Trust was behind the movement 
for reciprocity and would enjoy the ben- 
efits of any reciprocal reduction of duties. 
General Wood was at West Point. He 
published a statement saying that he had 
used Thurber simply as a distributing 
agent, who controlled the mailing lists of 
the Export Association. He had author- 
ized the expenditure in order that the 
case of Cuba and her economic needs 
might be laid before the American peo- 
ple. If he had failed to defend the in- 
terests of the Cubans by every proper ef- 
fort, he would, he said, have betrayed his 
trust. “There was this powerful Ox- 
nard lobby,” he continued, “ working 
night and day to misrepresent conditions. 
It was my duty to counteract that influ- 
ence.” Secre Root also, in an au- 
thorized statement, said that General 
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Wodod’s expenditures for the circulation 
of arguments and other printed matter in 
support of reciprocity. had the full ap- 
proval of the War Department. The 
Governor-General had as much authority 
to appropriate Cuban funds for such pur- 
‘poses as the Cuban Congress now has. 
His authority was derived from the 
President. He had not employed Thur- 
iber as a lobbyist, the Secretary said, but 
only as an agent to distribute printed 
statements. The fact that Mr. Have- 
imeyer also had paid money to Thurber 
lhad no connection with the employment 
of him by General Wood, who had no 
knowledge of Mr. Havemeyer’s contrib- 
ution of $2,500. Nor had the War De- 
partment any knowledge of it, or any un- 
derstanding with the Sugar Trust.—The 
President had intended to pass a day or 
two at Oyster Bay, on his journey back 
from West Point to Washington, but he 
decided to return at once to the White 
House. . At a conference there on the 
night of the 12th it was decided that the 
Republican majority in the Senate should 
stand by its original program and sup- 
port the Spooner compromise bill. The 
Senate insurgents also held a conference, 
and decided that they would insist upon 
either a rebate or the House bill, which 
cuts off the Sugar Trust’s protective 
duty. At last. accounts there were 
eighteen of these Republicans. Some of 
them asserted that no bill reciprocally 
affecting the Cuban and the American 
tariff duties could become a law, because 


a majority. of the Republican Senators. 


would not cut off the Trust’s protective 
differential, and the: House would accept 
no bill in which that differential should 


be retained. 
& 


Before going to West 
Point the President had 
written a message relat- 
ing to this Cuban problem.’ The testi- 
mony of Mr. Thurber, together with the 
following conference of the Senate in- 
surgents, convinced him that this mes- 
sage should be sent to Congress without 
further delay; and it’ was forwarded to 
Congress on the afternoon of ‘the 13th. 
In the beginning’ of it he ditected atten- 
tion to that part of his December message 
in which he pointed’ out that “ weighty 
reasons of morality and of ‘national in- 


The: President’s 
Message 
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terest ” called for reciprocity with Cuba, 
He also quoted passages from the mes- 
sages of President McKinley in support 
of the same policy. He had just received, 
he said, by cable from our Minister in 
Cuba a most earnest appeal from Presi- 
dent Palma for “ legislative relief before 
it is too late, and the country financially 
ruined.” The President continued: 


“The granting of reciprocity with Cuba is 
a proposition which stands entirely alone. 
The reasons for it far outweigh those for 
granting reciprocity with any other nation, 
and are entirely consistent with preserving 
intact the protective system under which this 
country has thrived so marvelously. The 
present tariff law was designed to promote 
the adoption of such a reciprocity treaty, and 
expressly provides for a reduction not to ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. upon goods coming 
from a particular country, leaving the 
tariff rates on the same articles unchanged 
as regards all other countries. The question 
as to which, if any, of the different schedules 
of the tariff ought most properly to be re- 
vised does not enter into this matter in any 
way or shape. We are concerned with get- 
ting a friendly reciprocal arrangement with 
Cuba. This arrangement applies to all the 
articles that Cuba grows or produces. It is 
not in our power to determine what these 
articles shall be; and any discussion of the 
tariff as it affects special schedules, or coun- 
tries other than Cuba, is wholly aside from 
the subject matter to which I call your atten- 
tion.” 


Provision “ can, and should, be made,” he 
said, to prevent the reception of the bene- 
fit by the American refiners, without hav- 
ing recourse to “a measure of doubtful 
policy, such as a bounty in the form of 
a rebate: ” 


“In my judgment, no American industry 
will be hurt, and many American industries 
will be benefited by the proposed action. It 
is to our advantage as a nation that the grow- 
ing Cuban market should be controlled by 
American producers. 

“The events following the war with Spain 
and the prospective building of the isthmian 
canal render it certain that we must take 
in the future a far greater interest than hither- 
to in what happens throughout the West In- 
dies, Central America and the adjacent coasts 
and waters. We expect Cuba to treat us on 
an -exceptional footing politically, and we 
should: put her in the same exceptional: posi- 
tion economically. Cuba is an independent 
republic, but a republic which has assumed 
certain special obligations as regards her in- 














ternational position in compliance with our 
request. I ask for her certain special eco- 
nomic concessions in return, these economic 
concessions to benefit us as well as her. 

“We are a wealthy and powerful nation; 
Cuba is a young republic, still weak, who 
owes to us her birth, whose whole future, 
whose very life, must depend on our attitude 
toward her. I ask that we help her as she 
struggles upward along the painful and diffi- 
cult road of self-governing independence. I 
ask this aid for her because she is weak, be- 
cause she needs it, because we have already 
aided her. 

“T ask that open-handed help, of a kind 
which a self-respecting people can accept, be 
given to Cuba, for the very reason that we 
have given her such help in the past. Our 
soldiers fought to give her freedom; and for 
three years our representatives, civil and mili- 
tary, have toiled unceasingly, facing disease 
of a peculiarly sinister and fatal type, with 
patient and uncomplaining fortitude, to teach 
her how to use aright her new freedom. 
Never in history has any alien country been 
thus administered, with such high integrity of 
purpose, such wise judgment and such a sin- 
gle-handed devotion to the country’s interests. 

“ Now I ask that the Cubans be given all 
possible chance to use to the best advantage 
the freedom of which Americans have such 
right to be proud, and for which so many 
American lives have been sacrificed.” 

The message contained no reference— 
except indirectly, in the warm com- 
mendation of General Wood’s adminis- 
tration—to the subject of Mr. Thurber’s 
testimony. At first it was reported that 
the insurgents were still determined to 
maintain their position. Then it was 
said that several of them were inclined 
to yield-if the bill should empower the 
President to suspend the reciprocal 
agreement whenever it should be found 
to be injurious to any American indus- 
try. At the end of the week Mr. Elkins 
introduced a resolution providing for the 
annexation of Cuba and the admission 
of the island to the Union as a State. At 


the beginning of the present week the in-- 


surgents decided to stand for the House 
bill, with an amendment providing a re- 
peal of the countervailing duty.—A re- 
port having been published that General 
Wood paid $25,000 to General Gomez to 
induce him to withdraw from the canvass 
for the presidency, General Wood said 
the story was without foundation, and 
a Root declared that it was ab- 
surd. 
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The Pennsylvania Repub- 
lican convention was con- 
trolled by Senator Quay 
and his friends, who did not find it ex- 
pedient to commend the administration 
of Governor Stone or the work of the 
recent Legislature. Some months ago it 
was thought that the Senator desired the 
nomination of Attorney-General Elkin 
for Governor, but his support was with- 
drawn from that candidate about two 
months before the convention was held, 
and was given to Judge Samuel W. 
Pennypacker. After a canvass in which 
there was exhibited much bitterness of 
spirit on the part of Mr. Elkin, the latter 
had only 152 votes in the convention, 
against 206 for Judge Pennypacker, who 
is admitted by the opponents of the Sena- 
tor to be well fitted in every way for the 
office. The Senator was made chairman 
of the State Committee. The platform 
expresses hearty approval of the adminis- 
tration of President Roosevelt and calls 
for his nomination in 1904; commends 
the Government’s policy in the Philip- 
pines by which the Filipinos “ have been 
started upon the road of sélf-govern- 
ment ;” deplores such acts of cruelty to 
the Filipinos as may have occurred; re- 
sents “the attacks made by the Demo- 
cratic party upon our soldiers and sailors 
for political purposes;” indorses the 
President’s policy concerning reciprocity 
with Cuba; deprecates any suggestion of 
a general revision of the tariff ; approves 
the President’s action against unlawful 
combinations ; recommends that “ similar 
action be taken in all cases where the peo- 
ple are oppressed by trusts or combina- 
tions through the illegal manipulation of 
fuel or food supplies;” points “ with 
pride to the passage of the Anti-Trust 
law ” by the Republican party ; and, last 
but not least, “ advocates a pure and hon- 
est ballot and a fair count in Pennsyl- 
vania.”’—The Arkansas Democratic con- 
vention renominated Governor Davis and 
nominated Ex-Governor James P. Clarke 
to succeed James K. Jones'in the Senate. 
—In Maine the Republicans have re- 
nominated Governor Hill. Their plat- 
form calls for “strong legislation” to 
protect labor and to restrict and regulate 
monopolies, commending the President 
for his efforts to enforce the Anti-Trust 
law. The orator of the convention was 
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Secretary Shaw, who welcomed any at- 
tempt of the Democrats to make the con- 
duct of our soldiers an issue, saying: 


“ Suppose in rare instances the veneer of 
American civilization has worn thin. Sup- 
pose that here and there the standard of 
American manhood is not as high as we 
would wish. Suppose a few boys, reared in 
our homes, educated in our schools, trained 
in our churches and upheld by our prayers, 
have failed, as a half dozen Senators contend, 
to exhibit that measure of patience amid ad- 
versities, that humanity amid cruelties and 
that stoicism amid torture which we so much 
admire; thank God, neither the American boy 
of this generation nor of any other, as a rule, 
has ever failed to exhibit courage in the hour 
of danger or loyalty to the cause for which 
he fought.” . 


—Two of the army nominations sent to 
the Senate last week have been severely 
criticised. The list includes Brigadier- 
Generals John C. Bates and George W. 
Davis, to be Major-Generals; Colonels 
Theodore J. Wint, Frank D. Baldwin, 
Jesse M. Lee and William H. Carter, to 
be Brigadier-Generals ; Colonel William 
H. Forwood, to be Surgeon-General, and 
Major Tasker H. Bliss, to be Brigadier- 
General. Some object to the promotion 
of Major Bliss (who was recently Col- 
lector of Customs at Havana, and is said 
to have had little experience in the field) 
over the heads of all the Colonels and a 
large number of Majors. Concerning 
Colonel Carter, it is pointed out that he 
was made a Colonel only two years ago 
and has been nominated to be Brigadier- 
General over the heads of about 4o 
Colonels. For some years he has been 
*Adjutant-General Corbin’s assistant. 
Some complain also because in the pro- 
motion of Brigadiers to be Major-Gen- 
erals Brigadier-General James F. Wade, 
the ranking officer of that grade, has 
been passed over for the seventh time.— 
Representative Burton, of Cleveland, a 
prominent member of the House, and 
chairman of the River and Harbor Com- 
mittee, recently declared (after he had 
been renominated) that he intended to 
withdraw, because the leading Federal 
officers in Cleveland had, against his ex- 
pressed desire, procured the election of 
a Campaign Committee chairman ob- 
noxious to him. He complained to the 
President that they had violated the civil 
service rules. As they, or nearly all of 
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them, were supporters of Senator Hanna, 
and as Mr. Burton had opposed his Sub- 
sidy Bill, it was reported in some news- 
papers that the affair might rupture the 
pleasant relations existing between the 


Senator and the President. At last ac- 
counts Mr. Burton was inclined to recon- 
sider his intention to withdraw from the 
canvass, a compromise having been 
made, and the Senator was still on very 
friendly terms with Mr. Roosevelt. 


. ed 


The bill providing for the 
laying of a telegraph cable 
to Hawaii and the Philip- 
pines by the Government has been re- 
jected in the House by a vote of 116 to 
77. Opposition to the laying of it by a 
corporation having been withdrawn in 
the Senate, the Commercial Cable Com- 
pany will now have the field to itself. 
The president of the company promises 
that the cable shall touch no territory 
that is not American. It is expected 
that the line to Hawaii will be ready for 
use in November next, and the extension 
to the Philippines will be completed in 
1904.—The Republicans of the House 
have decided to defer consideration of 
the Fowler Currency bill until the next 
session.—In the House the Senate’s Ir- 
rigation bill, with some amendments ap- 
proved by the President, was passed last 
week by a vote of 146 to 55. It makes 
the proceeds of the sale of public lands 
in sixteen States or Territories which 
contain arid tracts a fund to be used in 
the construction and maintenance of ir- 
rigation works. The National Treasury 
is to make good any deficiency, caused 
by this legislation, in the funds allotted 
to agricultural colleges from the money 
received for land. The right to use wa- 
ter supplied by the works is not to be 
sold to any one land owner for a tract 
exceeding 160 acres; and actual resi- 
dence, or occupation by residence on ad- 
joining land, is required. It is thought 
that the irrigation fund will be from 
$2,000,000 to $2,500,000 a year.—A bill 
to transfer control of certain forest re- 
serves to the Agricultural Department 
was defeated in the House by the earnest 
opposition of Mr. Cannon, the veteran 
chairman of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee, who asserted that expenses would 
be increased by it, and then warned the 
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House that expenditures already author- 
ized at this session exceeded by $52,000,- 
ooo the estimated revenues of the year. 
—The bill to protect the lives of Presi- 
dents, sometimes called the Anti-Anar- 
chist bill, has been passed in the House, 
37 Democrats and one Republican voting 
against it—-The Senate has refused to 
take from the custody of the Elections 
Committee the resolution for the election 
of Senators by direct popular vote.— 
The debate on the Isthmian Canal bill 
in the Senate will be closed on the 19th. 


ot 
Leber bags making his ae gape at 
Disputes ion concerning the cea 


miners’ strike, Labor Commis- 
sioner Carroll D. Wright had conferences 
with President Mitchell, of the union, 
and the Presidents of the coal railroad 
companies. These companies published 
the correspondence of February and 
March last between their Presidents and 
Mr. Mitchell. The substance of the 
Presidents’ replies to the proposition for 
a joint conference was that it was im- 
practicable to make a uniform wage scale 
for the whole anthracite district, owing 
to varying conditions of mining; that 
they were unwilling that their relations 
with the miners should be disturbed 
every year; that they declined to confer 
with strangers and persons not interested 
in anthracite mining; that they were al- 
ways willing to receive and consider ap- 
plications from their employes; that if 
conferences were to be held they must 
be between employes and their immediate 
superintendent ; that they would not un- 
dertake to prevent non-union men from 
working ; that it was impracticable to in- 
crease wages, or to make up for an in- 
crease, as Mr. Mitchell suggested, by in- 
creasing the price of coal to the con- 
sumer ; that the management of the union 
had divided the allegiance of the miners 
and decreased their efficiency; that the 
union’s officers could not enforce their 
decrees and had not been able to prevent 
100 interruptions of work during the past 
year, and that the companies had no dis- 
position to interfere with the honest ef- 
forts of labor organizations to better the 
conditions of the working classes. De- 
clining arbitration by Archbishop Ire- 
land, Bishop Potter and others, Presi- 
dent Baer remarked that mining was “a 
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business, and not a religious, sentimental 


or academic proposition.” Colonel 
Wright will report to President Roose- 
velt. The operators have repeatedly de- 
clared that they will make no concession, 
and that when the men return they must 
come as individual applicants for work. 
Union men are effectively using the boy- 
cott against the few who remain at work. 
One of the Lehigh superintendents, while 
traveling: on a locomotive, narrowly es- 
caped death last week from a fusillade of 
rifle shots. The house of a special officer 
in Hazleton was shattered by dynamite. 
About 50,000 strikers are at work on 
farms or in the soft coal mines, or have 
gone to Europe——The street railway 
strike in Providence and neighboring 
cities has been marked by much disorder. 
In Pawtucket, where 1,500 militia were 
required to restrain the mob, a boy was 
shot and mortally wounded by the 
guards, who were repelling an attack 
upon a car. The riots have been like 
those which have taken place during 
similar strikes in Cleveland and St. 
Louis. ss 


In Germany, where 
the general press 
has from the begin- 
ning of the Boer War been decidedly hos- 
tile to England, it was to be expected 
that we should find a note of regret that 
her rival should at last have won through 
the long trial. The influential Cologne 
Gazette speaks thus of the peace: 


“ And the victor? One thing is certain. Al- 
bion cannot be proud of the victory. She 
thought that this campaign was to be a mili- 
tary promenade of 50,000 men, and that the 
stiff-necked farmers would have been subdued 
in six weeks. Instead of this it has taken two 
and one-half years before this little mite of a 
people, which does not amount to a quarter 
of a million souls, with 50,000 fighting men, 
laid down its arms. Five times that number 
of British troops had to be put in the field, and 
more than 30,000 of them lie in the blood- 
sodden earth of South Africa or have been 
crippled for life or permanently weakened by 
disease, not to mention the many thousands 
who have paid their blood-ransom without per- 
manent damage to their bodies. And one 
thing more. England regards herself as a 
Power representing a higher civilization, and 
boasts that her victory is the victory of prog- 
ress. That is undoubtedly true; the struggle 
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between the two nations was at the same time 
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essentially a conflict between two forms of 
economic life, in which England represented 
the more advanced. But is it not a cruel prog- 
ress which advances over the corpse of a small 
_-tho no doubt a dull and backward but still a 

sturdy little people, and one that was capable 
of development? Whatever may be the future 
course of events, one may say here—Semper 
aliquid heret.” 





But the rea! feeling of Germany is ex- 
pressed with more brutal frankness by 
the Rheinisch-Westfalische Zeitung: 


“For us Germans the final surrender of the 
independence of the Boers is a heavy blow. 
Not only on political grounds is the situation 
serious, seeing that as a South African co- 
lonial Power we shall in future be face to face 
with a compact and gigantic South African 
Power which is entirely English, and which is 
no more menaced by a Boer State. . We 
shall also have to suffer from commercial ex- 
clusion. England is now supreme over the 
Boer Republics and will consequently have a 
vast quantity of custom to dispose of. All the 
railways will be built by England; all Ger- 
man monopolies, like the famous German dy- 
namite monopoly, will be abolished; English, 
not German, officials will be employed; indus- 
try subject to English influence will be pre- 
ferred, and English goods, English imports, 
will be favored by the customs arrangements. 
In a word, a portion of the earth is once more 
lost as a market for the products of German 
labor and is secured for our English rival.” 


In Paris the majority of the papers 
show no open hostility to England, but 
seek to diminish the importance of the 
victory. Thus the Temps says: 


“For the moment, the most definite thing 
that we know as to the treaty signed at Pre- 
toria is the word ‘ capitulation’ used by Lord 
Kitchener in his official telegram. For those 
who recall the bitterness with which the Im- 
perialists, Mr.'Chamberlain at their head, re- 
fused to admit the idea of treating with the 
Boers as with belligerents and demanded, even 
at the risk of perpetuating the war, a.submis- 
sion pure and simple and the acceptation of 
promises without guarantee on the part of the 
conqueror instead of the signing of a regular 
contract, it cannot but be that this term, so de- 
liberately chosen, has considerable - impor- 
tance.” 


Vienna has received the news with 
general rejoicings from the Emperor 
Francis Joseph to the least tradesman. 
Even many of those who during the first 
period of the war showed dislike of Great 
Britain seem now to have come over to 
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her side. Only the Germanophil and 
Clerical reactionary organs persist in 
their hostile attitude. The Neues 
Wiener Tagblatt, in speaking of the 
terms of peace, says that the Boers, who 
have been vanquished with great honor, 
may find in those conditions a recogni- 
tion of their bravery. British gold will 
flow into the country and rebuild the dev- 
astated farms. The loss of political in- 
dependence is certainly a hard fate for 
proud natures to bear. But when the 
Boer countries gradually acquire the 
same degree of autonomy as Canada or 
Australia their political sacrifice will be 
much more lightly felt. The ties that 
unite those colonies with the mother 
country are not strained. They are 
links of sympathy which have been on all 
sides established between Old England 
and her colonies, and it has been pre- 
cisely during the war that such sympathy 
was manifested, altho there is French 
blood in the veins of patriotic Canadians, 
and altho on Australian soil next to the 
Anglo-Saxon majority both French and 
Germans have found a beloved home. 
Wherever the British flag floats there are 
free citizens, trade prospers, and indus- 
try progresses. Belgium and Holland 
naturally sympathize with their kinsmen 
in South Africa, but even in these two 
countries the tone of acquiescence in the 
peace as a fait accompli is pretty com- 
mon. In Italy the sympathy is strongly 
on the side of England. The Giornale 
d'Italia sees in the achieved solidarity of 
the various parts of the British Empire 
the chief gain of the war, and expresses 
joy at the return of England to her posi- 
tion of normal influence in international 
politics. 
& 

Something like 17,000 Boers 
have surrendered, many of 
them mere boys eleven years 
old and upward, while others are feeble 
old men. They are described as being 
in a state of extreme raggedness and 
even hunger. To see the brave fighters 
scramble for sugar served out by the au- 
thorities and eat it like bread, is to have 
convincing proof of the privations they 
have undergone; Great friendliness is 
said to exist between them and their Brit- 
ish victors, and it is the evident policy 
of England to inspire them with feelings 
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of confidence and friendship:. In a spe- 
cial court held at Buckingham Palace for 
the reception of an address from the 
Lord Mayor of London, the King in- 
cluded in his reply these words respect- 
ing the British and Boer soldiers: 

“You give fitting expression to the ad- 
miration universally felt for the valor and 
endurance of the officers.and men who have 
been engaged in fighting their country’s bat- 
tles. They have been opposed to a brave and 
determined people and had to encounter un- 
exampled difficulties. These difficulties were 
cheerfully overcome by steady and persistent 
effort, and those who were our opponents 
will now, I rejoice to think, become our 
friends.” 


One of the most curious results of the 
war is the trial for treason of a member 
of the British Parliament. In November 
last Col. Arthur Lynch was elected to 
Parliament for Galway. On June 11th 
he arrived at Newhaven from Dieppe, 
France, on his way to London to take his 
seat at Westminster. On landing he 
was placed under arrest by the police 
who had been watching for his appear- 
ance, and was carried to the Bow Street 
Police Station. Three days later he was 
arraigned in the Bow Street Police Court 
on a charge of high treason.. The So- 
licitor General in opening the prosecu- 
tion alluded to Lynch’s Australian’ na- 
tionality, his residence in Paris, and his 
departure thence to the Transvaal, where 
he joined the Boer army and fought 
openly in the field against General Bul- 
ler’s operations. 


Apart from matters pertaining 
to the South African peace, the 
chief topics of interest in Lon- 
don to-day are the coming coronation 
and all the dinners and other ceremonies 
included therein. The coronation pro- 
gram takes in the days from Jure 23d to 
July 5th. and includes, among others, the 
following events : June 24th, their majes- 
ties. receive the special foreign envoys 
and deputations, and give a dinner at 
Buckingham Palace; June 26th, the 
coronation; June 27th; the military 
pageant, representing every portion of 
the British Empire; July 5th, King Ed- 
ward’s dinner to the. poor. Meanwhile 
a dinner may be recorded- which is. not 
without international significance. On 
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June 11th Ambassador and Mrs. Choate 
entertained the King and Queen at the 
American Embassy, and the event was 
noteworthy as indicating the manifest de- 
sire of the British nation to cultivate the 
friendship of this country. This is the 
firsttime suchan honor has ever been paid 
to.an American Ambassador, and it is 
the first time in recent years that an Eng- 
lish sovereign has so honored any for- 
eign Ambassador. Among the guests at 
the dinner, besides the royal party, were 
Whitelaw Reid, Special Ambassador to 
the coronation ; J. Pierpont Morgan and 
John Sargent. After the ladies had left 
the dining-room Mr. Choate brought 
Mr. Morgan up to the King, who talked 
with the financier earnestly for half an 
hour or longer.—A Parliamentary paper 
just published gives the revised financial 
statement for 1902-1903. The total ex- 
penditure is estimated at £176,359,000 
and the revenue at £152,435,000. Con- 
sols to the amount of £29,920,000 will be 
issued, and these will cover the deficit of 
£23,924,000, and will leave £5,996,000 
available for contingencies and for the 
redemption of part of the national debt. 
—There is a general belief among mem- 
bers of the House of Commons that the 
King wishes Lord Salisbury to dissolve 
Parliament after the coronation and “ go 
to the country.” But the Premier has re- 
fused absolutely to submit to the uncer- 
tainties of a general election and thus 
possibly fail to enjoy the fruits of the re- 
cent victory for the next few years. It 
is an ancient custom by which the death 
of a sovereign involves the dissolution of 
Parliament. 
wf 


The life of the new French 
Cabinet opened with some- 
thing of that vagueness and 
political platitude which have been the 
ruin of so many previous governments 
in Paris. On June roth M. Bourgeois 
assumed the presidency of the Chamber 
of Deputies, and declared that he would 
use his power to maintain the calmness 
and dignity fitting to a legislative body. 
He would not act as a representative of 
any. party, but would fulfil the duties of 
arbiter by impartiality and by creating 
respect for the national tribune. On the 
same day M. Combes, the recently ap- 
pointed Premier, made the ministerial 
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declaration, which was received in silence 
by the Moderates and Right, but was 
cordially applauded by the Radicals and 
Radical-Socialists. M. Combes opened 
his speech by stating that the country 
through the general elections had ap- 
proved the policy of M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, whose chief aim had been to unite 
the conflicting factions of the Republican 
party in defense of the Republic. M. 
Combes said that such a union was now 
more necessary even than before, and 
that the Government would avoid any 
move which might endanger this Repub- 
lican union. Every effort was to be 
made to mairitain the national character 
of the army and keep it outside of poli- 
tics. In regard to the much disputed 
Associations Law, he said that a portion 
of the clergy had tried to confound the 
cause of the Catholic Church with that 
of the religious congregations. This ac- 
tion he regarded as intolerable, and as- 
serted that the Government would ex- 
amine existing legislation to see whether 
it was sufficient to prevent a repetition 
of such attempts. The financial difficul- 
ties in which the Government found it- 
self he laid to the commercial crisis and 
to the increase of burdens common to-all 
European countries. He promised econ- 
omy in public expenditure. He was ready 
to support resolutely the bill now before 
the Senate to reduce the term of mili- 
tary service to two years. The alliance 
between France and Russia, which was 
equally for the good of each nation, he 
would continue and would strengthen. 
Two days later the first debate occurred 
under the new Ministry,and the Chamber 
of Deputies and its galleries were 
crowded to see how the Government bore 
itself in its first trial. M. Bussiére 
(Radical) moved an interpellation of the 
general policy of the Government. A 
debate followed in which M. Combes 
again asserted his belief that the coun- 
try, through the general elections, had 
sustained the actions of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, and that the new Government 
would follow the general policy of the 
old. The debate closed with a speech by 
M. Ribot (Republican), who dwelt on 
the vagueness of the Ministerial declara- 
tion. The Chamber adopted a vote of 


confidence in the Government by’a ma- 
jority of 329 to 124. The expression of 
confidence was in these words: 
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“The Chamber expresses its confidence in 


the Government to apply the policy of 
Laicism, fiscal reform, and social solidarity.” 


a 


The Situation China has submitted 
in China twenty-two articles of the 
proposed amended treaty 

approved by the Viceroys and the Wai- 
wu-pu. Fifteen of these articles have to 
do with the customs, but the others touch 
on matters not commercial, such as the 
status of missionaries and judicial re- 
forms. The article treating of the mis- 
sionary question is worded with careful 
moderation but contains a strong indict- 
ment against them, charging them with 
spreading unrest throughout the empire. 
The various Powers represented in Pe- 
king have at last consented to a pro 
rata reduction of the indemnity claimed 
from China. The United States has been 
one of the Powers insisting on this re- 
duction for a long time, but there were a 
number of reasons why various Powers 
objected to the proposal. England by in- 
vestigating the various British claims 
and reducing them where possible has 
been able to accept this reduction of the 
indemnity without loss to her Govern- 
ment. The American authorities are 
now engaged in investigating the claims 
of American citizens. Another matter 
on which the American ambassador has 
insisted does not receive the assent of the 
other Powers. Since the signing of the 
protocol which settled the amount of 
money to be paid by China, silver, in 
which the indemnity was to be paid on a 
gold basis, has been steadily declining in 
value. This country has urged that the 
indemnity should be paid at the rate pre- 
vailing at the time when the protocol was 
signed. The other Powers insist that the 
indemnity be paid in gold or in the rates 
prevailing at the time of payment, which 
would mean practically a very consider- 
able increase of payment for China.— 
Russia still declines to ratify the Man- 
churian Convention until the British rail- 
way agreement, signed April 29th, is re- 
vised. The Chinese Government with 
the approval of the British Minister will 
address a note to the Russian Minister, 
promising that any railway built from 
Peking to the Great Wall will be built by 
China herself without the help of for- 
eign capital. 














] E were delayed one day last sum- 
mer at the toll gate on a lonely 
road in the Virginia mountains. 

The son of the gatekeeper at the mo- 
ment came hurrying across the field. 

“ T’ve got the job, father!” he shouted, 
waving his hat. “Sixteen. dollars a 
month! ” 

The old man stared at him open- 
monthed, forgetting to give us our 
change. “Sixteen dollars a month! 
Why, you kin git married now, Bob, 
right away and set up housekeepin’! You 
kin lead a man’s life now, sah! ” 

We laughed as we drove away at the 
mountaineer’s ideas of the things neces- 
sary to a man’s life. He must belong, 
we said, to a generation of two centuries 
ago. 

Some one then told a story of a man 
he knew in Denver or St. Paul or some 
other crowded, driving Western city. He 
had been all of his life a bookkeeper on a 
small salary. When he was a young 
man and the city a village he had bought 
for a few dollars a huge square of 
ground on the principal street and had 
built a snug little house un it and planted 
a garden for his young wife. Now that 
they were gray old folks of seventy they 
still lived in the house, hedged in by cab- 
bages and roses, the mossy old well in 
one corner of the garden, the beehive in 
another. 

The lot was now surrounded by huge 
business houses and was of enormous 
value. 

One firm after another offered the old 
man sums for it which would make him 
rich for life. 

“You can give up work if you sell,” 
they said, “and take your place among 
the millionaires of the State. You can 
build yourself a palace out in the country 
and have nothing to do but turn over 
your money and make more and more 
millions.” 

“My wife and me,” he said, “ wouldn’t 
be comfortable in a palace. We are com- 
fortable in this house. It’s home. I don’t 
want to rake in millions. We have 
enough. I’m able for my work—it 
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doesn’t hurt me. We have no children 
to leave a fortune to. Money in bank 
wouldn’t give my wife as much comfort 
as her posies and bees do. No, I won’t 
sell.” 

He is still living in the mean little house 
and picks strawberries for his old wife’s 
breakfast from ground that is worth a 
thousand dollars a foot. 

We laughed again and some one else 
recalled the story of another madman, 
who was as ignorant of the value of 
money. 

“My guide,” he said, “when I was 
fishing in Florida last spring showed me 
one day a tract of land on the river bank. 
‘ That’s my ground,’ he said. ‘I’ve got 
fifty acres there. I have cleared three 
acres an’ put it into lettuce fer the 
Northern market. It brings me in a 
hundred dollars a year.” 

“Why not clear the whole of it,” I 
asked, “and put it into lettuce? Then 
you would have thousands of dollars a 
year instead of one hundred.” 

“He stared at me. ‘A hundred’s 
enough fer me with what I make fishin’. 
Why should I slave fer money I don’t 
need ?’ 

“*But you do need it,’ I urged, and 
told him of some of the luxuries he could 
buy’ with more money. Besides, I ar- 
gued, he should have money laid by in 
bank. He did not answer for a while 
and then said: 

“* No, I’m in the right of it. Ther’s 
only me an’ my boy. Bob’s hed good 
schoolin’ an’ is makin’ his own way in 
Jacksonville. Ef he wants more money 
he kin come an’ plant more lettuces. I’ve 
a snug cabin yonder, an’ what with fish 
an’ game an’ a pig I’ve enough to eat. 
I like to look into politics a bit an’ I’m 
fond o’ readin’. The hundred dollars 
pays for my newspapers an’ books. Ef 
I worked more land I’d hev money in 
bank, as you say, but I’d hev no time 
for politics nor readin’. No. Ther’s 
other things than money. Enough of 
it’s enough.’ 

“ He was a good guide,” continued the 
fisherman, “but a queer fellow. He 
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never planted more lettuce. I often won- 
der whether he was quite mad in that 
matter or eminently sane.” 

When I read in THe INDEPENDENT the 
other day the discussion upon the Con- 
centration of Wealth it brought to my 
memory these ignorant feeble folk who, 


because they valued money only for. 


what it would buy, we ridiculed as mad. 
They seemed more feeble and more mad 
in the light of these discussions of the 
power of wealth. 

I wonder, by the way, if the younger 
generation of Americans are conscious of 
how rapidly wealth is becoming the one 
object that dominates our horizon? The 
greed for money has been developed 
among us since the Civil War with the 
force and swiftness of an epidemic. Be- 
fore that war there were very few large 
fortunes in this country. The man who 
accumulated two hundred thousand dol- 
lars was looked upon with awe as a 
Croesus. We had no huge, splendid 
cities then, hotbeds of luxury. The 
Western, even the Middle States were 
sparsely settled ; the majority of our peo- 
ple lived in villages or little towns, where 
the conditions of life were simple and in- 
expensive. . The great man of the town 
probably lived in a pillared wooden man- 
sidn on an income of two or three thou- 
sand per annum. He had a Brussels car- 
pet on his-parlor and a pair of Vito Viti’s 
alabaster vases.on the mantel shelf. His 
wife owned a single velvet gown, which 
gave her royal state for life. The yearly 
incomes of the less lucky men of the vil- 
lage—clerks, cashiers, storekeepers, law- 
yers or doctors—usually ranged from 
four hundred to a thousand dollars. Liv- 
ing, on the other hand, was cheap. But- 
ter and beef at ten cents a pound, a cow 
in the “ lot,” pigs in the sty and a garden 
full of vegetables and fruit supplied 
food. In the clothes press were a Sun- 
day broadcloth suit and a silk gown; they 
would last for many years. There were 
no operas, no pictures, no costly journeys 
to absorb money. The man who had 
been in Europe was regarded with won- 
der ; men talked to him with bated breath. 
These men and women knew nothing of 
art nor the stage nor the countless luxu- 
ries which are necessities to their grand- 
children. Yet they were of honorable 
birth, gentle-mannered, God-fearing, 
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and, as a rule, with as sound a literary 
education and taste as the majority of 
their grandsons. Human nature was, of 
course, the same then as now. But as 
there were fewer uses for money, it rated 
lower among the good things of life than 


it does with us. In the code of our 
church-going, Bible-loving ancestors 
there was something vulgar, even 
wicked, in the greed for riches. Every 
community had, of course, its misers and 
shrewd money-grabbers. But their aims 
were regarded as plebeian, their place in 
society was below the salt. Little thought 
was given to ancestry. Education was 
held to be the chief’ good and object. of 
ambition. “ Professional men” were in- 
disputably the upper class. Every ambi- 
tious mechanic or poor farmer struggled 
hard to push at least one of his boys 
through college and to make of. him a 
lawyer, doctor or minister. 

Then came the Civil War. When it 
was over some of the successful army 
contractors first taught us how fast and 
how high an ignorant, underbred man 
could climb in the community upon a 
heap of dollars. Then followed the oil 
speculation, the development of the rail- 
way systems; after that came the forma- 
tion of the great trusts. The American 
has now grown used to look upon gigan- 
tic accumulations of wealth, and it may: 
well be that his eyesight is a little im- 
paired by their perpetual glitter. Dwell- 
ers under the luster of Mt. Blanc, it is 
said, see other things but dully and no 


-longer can measure distances justly. 


More can be bought with money now 
in the United States, perhaps, than any- 
where else. Luxury, political power, a 
certain social position—all have their 
price.. Haman occasionally may be 
vexed, as of old, by some scholarly Mor- 
decai sitting at the gate, who watches his 
noisy pomp with a quiet, amused smile. 
And yet the poor gentleman. Mordecai 
has common sense, He knows that with 
a little heavier account in bank he could 
send his consumptive boy to Florida or 
the Adirondacks, and that without it he 
must die. Mordecai is not a slave to 


Mammon, but he is human, and he, too, 
joins the multitude in the frantic struggle: - 
of money-getting. Veen" 
Who can live outside of it? 
Life rises before the young American 
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now as the enchanted palace did before 
Jack in the old fairy story. Behind its 
closed doors wait wonders of which his 
grandfather knew nothing, the triumphs 
of art and science, the joys of travel, of 
power, of society, of luxury. But the 
doors open, he thinks, only to golden 
keys. How, without a great fortune, can 
he sail in his yacht to unknown climes, or 
build a castle like Biltmore, or buy 
Titians, or endow colleges, or, most 
coveted joy of all, enter the Smart Set 
of his native city? The huge accumula- 
tions of wealth in the last two or three 
years bya few individuals and by the 
trusts seem to have maddened the brain 
of the nation just as a noxious disease 
infects a body. 

The majority of the writers in your 
symposium the other day based their re- 
marks upon the acknowledged fact that 
the ruling Power in this country now 
was not the love of liberty or patriotism 
or God, but—the Dollar. 

Our recent writers on sociology recog- 
nize the recent change in the values 
which we set upon the things of life. Our 
old idea of a higher class to be imitated, 
men and women of honest parentage, of 
gentle breeding and high purposes, is, 
we now hear, stale and fantastic. Our 
House of Lords, we are told, “ is already 
incorporated. They are ¢ Plutocrats of 
New York. They soon will give us a 
syndicated Presidency.” 

The faith of the old-time American in 
the republic as the one land on earth 
where all men are free—where govern- 
ment exists only by the consent of the 
governed—is jeered at and thrust aside. 
“Neither the constitution nor the old 
prejudices in favor of liberty, nor the 
dead hand of Washington,” we are told, 
“shall be allowed to interfere with the 
gigantic business interests of the coun- 
try.” 

Under this ruling even the meaning 
of words has changed lately for Ameri- 
cans. The successful man is merely the 
rich man. The national progress of 
which we boast so loudly just now does 
not mean advance in science, in art, or 
learning, or in the nobility or distinction 
of individual life, but simply commercial 
progress. The popular policy of Im- 
perialism is, stripped of verbiage, merely 
the seizing of territory and subjugation 
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of foreign peoples with whom we have 
no quarrel, by force, in order to increase 
the national wealth. 

To put money into the Treasury we 
admitted slavery into the States again 
without a pretest. Professedly a Chris- 
tian people, we looked on in silence while 
our army was sent to conquer an intelli- 
gent race, capable of self-government, 
who were struggling for their freedom. 
When our soldiers revived some of the 
most brutal tortures of the Middle Ages 
to subdue them we were silent, and when 
General Smith ordered the extermination 
of women and all children over ten years 
of age we forgave him. Why? Because 
torture and wholesale murder were “ ne- 
cessities of war,” and this war is going 
to put money into our pockets. 

Our doings in the Philippines have 
been recited with many lofty phrases. 
But there, in homely English, is the 
meaning of them. 

To measure how deeply this cancer of 
avarice has eaten into the national char- 
acter, look for a moment at the list of 
pensioners. Not at the honest men who 
were disabled in the service of their coun- 
try and who deserve her grateful and 
tender care while they live, but at the 
huge body of willing paupers who once 
rendered her a short service, for which 
they were amply paid at the time, and 
who, tho able and strong, have fed upon 
her ever since. Not one man among 
them, apparently, has found sufficient re- 
ward in the proud consciousness that he 
served his country in her hour of peril. 
He chooses rather to take pay and more 
pay in dollars and cents from her every 
month while he lives. 

Jesus Christ held an ideal man before 
the world, pure, bold, unselfish, giving 
his life to serve God and to help his 
brother. That man has drawn humanity 
upward for nineteen centuries. 

But now we have a new model. “Get 
money,” shouts the modernteacher to our 
boys. “‘ Why should you starve? Treat 
yourselves to the best of life as did the 
young Roman in the days of Augustus. 
Get money—Rem facias—it is the only 
good ! ” 

But in our universal, wild rush to the 
feet of the golden calf, can we not go 
back for a moment to facts, to plain 
common sense? The ruler of Wall 
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Street—what are the realities of life to 
him? His millions, or his aching jaw, 
his drunken son—the woman whom he 
loved, who is dead? Do the millions 
actually buy him rest, comfort, happi- 
ness? Do they give him any hold upon 
the world into which he soon must go, 
and go without a dollar? 

There were men richer than he in the 
old Roman days who often sat, smiling, 
to watch the superb lions in the arena 
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below while the followers of a miserable 
Galilean Jew were fed to them. 

They are gone and Rome is gone. But 
the Galilean still lives. 

In the fury of our haste to be rich I 
often think of those ignorant folk of 
whom I told you who valued money only 
for the rest and content it could buy, and 
knew when they had enough of it. 

Are they mad or more sane than any 
of us? 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


In June 
By Eliza Woodworth 


SAID last March: Let us go next June, 
| And camp in the forest; a tent for me, 
With a fire between stones, while the 
dawn-birds tune, 
Tho still drowses the bee in the hollow tree. 


And in April you chimed: Let us watch in 
June, 
The sun dawn on the sea, and the low moon 
rise 
Over billow, and shoal, and- the green lagoon, 
While we hear the surf-roars, and the shore- 
bird cries. 


And in May, ’twas a farm house we wished 
for our June, 
With a woodbiny porch—on a mountain 
side, 
Whence it gazes at valleys in sweet commune, 
Over pine trees that root on the granite 
slide. 


But we came—to a haughty hotel in June; 
How it glares at the sea, how it stares from 
the hight! 
And its grove of green benches, and rock work 
chip-hewn, 
Is the wood that we know, through each 
fierce lighted night. 


In December I'll moan: How we lost last 
June! 
With its dawns on the sea, and the yellow- 
ing sands; 
And its hours by the moonlighted, whispering 
dune, 
Where the curlews cry past, and the lone 
heron stands. 


Oh! you’ll chime: To have lived in a wood 
‘ last June, 
With an outdoor fire and its smoky tea, 
And each dear foolish bird, with its home- 
stead rune, 
And our pyramid tent, and your lazy bee. 


And, we lost that farm of the mountains, in 


June; 


And its piny air, and the ferny nooks, 
And its summer storms, and the calm com- 


mune 


Of the hight, with the misty valleys of 


brooks. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 

















The Destruction of St. Pierre 


By William Mason 


[Mr. Mason, who was one of the first Americans to reach Martinique after the eruption, has just 


returned to this country. 


He went in the capacity of special correspondent for several American 


papers of which he is the Washington correspondent.—HD1Tor.] 


HEN we landed at Fort de 
France, just two weeks after 
the terrible catastrophe which 

in one blow laid low the most prosperous 
city, not only of Martinique, but in all 
the Lesser Antilles, it was difficult to 
realize that only sixteen miles away lay 
the world’s greatest picture of ruin and 
death. Here, at Carbet’s base, lay nes- 
tling the picturesque little town so dear to 
the heart of Josephine, Napoleon’s loved 
but abandoned wife. And yet all was 
changed. The shops, filled with their 
gayly colored cloth, wide-brimmed Pana- 
ma hats and delicious fruits, were closed 
and locked. On the streets there was 
the same scene of inactivity. Here and 
there groups of men, both black and 
white, stood and in hushed whispers 
spoke of the fury of the volcano; grief- 
stricken women, dressed in the deepest 
mourning, silently hurried along on their 














Burning Bodies at St. Pierre 


way to the church, where continual serv- 
ices were being held for the souls of the 
dead and for the preservation of the liv- 
ing—and even the children by their 
frightened faces showed that they, too, 
were impressed and terrified by the hiss- 
ing volcano to the northward. There 
was hardly a person in the town who did 
not suspect that sooner or later Fort de 
France would receive from Pelee’s crater 
death and desolation ; and yet there were 
few, comparatively, who were leaving for 
other islands. In Martinique lay their 
hopes and aspirations, and in Martinique, 
if need must, they would die. 

Between Fort de France and the spot 
where once was St. Pierre the land comes 
down to the sea in alternating scallops 
and tiny valleys. Hiding from the peo- 
ple of Fort de France the monster head 
of Mt. Pelee, the two-headed Carbet 
rears its giant form over three thousand 
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feet above the level of the ocean. In 
some ages of the past the mud flowing 
down Carbet’s peaks formed the scal- 
lops which now end abruptly with 
the ocean. Dotted here and there be- 
tween these monster mud banks covered 
with delightful verdure are red-tiled 
houses surrounded by waving fields of 
sugar cane. On the topmost point of 
each ridge there now stands a huge cross 
as a guard from the fury of Mt. Pelee. 
But even so, none but a few of the most 
hardy have remained in their homes out- 
side of Fort de France since the day of 
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houses there is again the somber gray. 
Over all the land, too, in this vicinity 
there hangs a misty veil, and high above 
the hills to the southward is now seen 
what appears to be a monster umbrella 
shaped cloud of white. 

The once prosperous suburban town 
of Carbet marks the beginning of the 
scene of desolation. The change is sud- 
den and appalling. From a land of 
beauty we are suddenly brought facé to 
face with death and destruction in its 
most complete form. The houses and 
churches of Carbet are not destroyed, 
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The Public Square in St. Pierre 


the destructive eruption of Pelee—that 
mountain which was once the pride of 
the citizens of Martinique. 

Two little towns are situated on the 
shore between Fort de France and the 
line of death which marks the termina- 
tion southward of the zone of influence 
of Mt. Pelee. First is Case Navire, and 
then, a little further up, is Case Pilote. 
The latter is about seven miles from the 
former site of St. Pierre, but yet there 
are no evidences of the volcano, except 
that the green trees and glistening fields 
of sugar have now taken a grayish ap- 
pearance, and instead of the customary 
and quaintly beautiful red roofs of the 





but are covered with many inches of 
ashes and volcanic dust; the palm trees 
and other tropical foliage bend under 
their weight of dust, and many of them 
have broken in twain ; the once richly col- 
ored and sweet scented flower gardens 
are buried completely out of sight, and 
not one human soul now dares to live in 
Carbet. Few of its inhabitants, how- 


ever, were killed, for the little town was 
saved from complete annihilation by its 
position close behind a scallop which 
separates it from the resting place of St. 
Pierre. 

Only a little further along the coast 
and St. Pierre is before us. 


Now the 


























The Residence Section of St. Pierre 


mountain in all its terrifying glory. is 
clearly visible, only a short distance 
ahead. For over four thousand feet it 


rises from the sea and throws forth for 


many thousand feet higher massive 
clouds of now white and now black 
smoke and vapor. It seems as if some 


giant hand, controlled by a supernatural 
power, has, with one scoop, dug out near 
the mountain’s base an immense hole 
with an opening only toward the sea and 
Mt. Pelee. In this hole there once 
thrived one of the most prosperous cities 
in all the West Indies—it was the site of 





The Cemetery in St, Pierre 
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St. Pierre. Now it is hard, from the 
distance of a mile, for one to discern that 
there remains anything there which bears 
resemblance to the works of man. A 
little nearer in, the land simply seemed 
roughened, and it was not until we had 
come very near to the shore that it was 
possible to distinguish between the place 
where the city had once been and the 
works of nature in the rear toward the 
mountain. 

Gray was here, there and everywhere. 
Dust and dirt and ashes and mud, with 
here and there a jagged remnant of what 
had once been a beautiful house, a large 
church, or a city hall, was all that re- 
mained of St. Pierre. Not one human 
soul anywhere. And in the rear Mt. Pelee 
was lost in the clouds and smoke above. 
This beautiful and quaint little town was 
only so short a time ago all color and 
freshness; then the mountain was cov- 
ered with giant palms interlaced so close- 
ly with green vines that it had presented 
to the eye one hugely beautiful mass of 
green. There, on that hillside just back 
of this joyous city, was one of the most 
beautiful gardens the world has ever 
known. Fountains were scattered here 
and there in the squares, throwing show- 
ers of glistening spray into the air, and 
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moving about were gayly dressed peo- 
ple chattering one to the other in their 
patois French. Now there is a desolate 
stretch of gray merely accentuated by 
the jagged and grewsome ruins. 


But let us enter the town. It hardly 
seems possible to tell in which direction 
and where the streets had formerly run. 
Houses have toppled in and scattered 
themselves to such an extent that it ap- 
peared as if the same giant hand which 
had once formed the site for St. Pierre 
had now swept itself over the entire city, 
knocking down buildings with the ease 
that ten pins fall when struck by the roll- 
ing ball. There must have been a wind 
with the fury of a terrible cyclone, for 
iron bars as large as a man’s wrist were 
bent and twisted and huge trees have 
literally been torn from the earth and 
cast in every direction. Where there 
were no ruins to be seen it was due to the 
fact that they had been buried far below 
the rivers of mud, which had flowed 
down Pelee’s side through this natural 
gateway into the city. But most sur- 
prising of all, there was no lava. 

Looking to the North, to the East and 
to the South there was one continued 
stretch of desolate ruin. At no’place in 
the city was there to be seen a house with 











Rear of the Cathedral in 





which was the Altar 
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a roof, and, indeed, there was not one 
house with walls higher than what had 
been its first story. Dust and ashes were 
piled high against the sides of these flat- 
tened walls, and huge rocks—some from 
the volcano and some which had formed 
parts of buildings—had been thrown 
here, there and everywhere. And in and 
among this monotony of wreck and 
ruin were the decomposing bodies of the 
former people of St. Pierre. 

How did this city meet its doom? 
How was it possible that in less than 
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snow-white wreath of vapor, which en- 
circled the column and then intermingled 
with it and appeared as black cloud and 
silvery masses. Through the pitchy 
awning above lightning played inces- 
santly and below on the side of the moun- 
tain monster jets started upward until 
the whole mountain appeared to be a sub- 
merged, smoking, burning mass. There 
was a blinding flash, and it appeared as 
if some keen-edged knife had cut the 
stalk of the flower, and with a loud re- 
port, like the guns of the navies of the 














The Hotel de Ville 


five minutes St. Pierre was changed from 
a place of life, joy and happiness to this 
desolation? From an eye-witness—a 
priest—who lived about five kilometers 
inland from St. Pierre and partly around 
the mountain just outside of the blast of 
Pelee’s breath, we obtained what is prob- 
ably the best description of the destruc- 
tion of the city that has yet been given. 
At about half past seven in the morn- 
ing of May 8th a dense black mass of 
smoke rising rapidly, rolling, twirling 
and twisting upward to a prodigious 
hight, was seen coming from Pelee’s 
crater. Suddenly the upper portion di- 
lated like a huge sunflower on its stalk, 
and the lower part became wrapped in a 


world simultaneously exploding, the 
black cloud swept down the mountain 
upon the little city. Lightning flashed 
and crackled, and the surrounding world 
became as dark as the darkest night. As 
the cloud reached the city there was an- 
other blinding flash and a loud report, 
and from north to south St. Pierre burst 
into flames. The only fire from the vol- 
cano was that of lightning. Flames do 
not come from the crater. 

Only a short distance from-where the 
quays of St. Pierre were formerly sit- 
uated stands the ruins of the beautiful 
cathedral. Only a small section of the 
front and rear walls are now standing, 
and between them are huge stones—the 











Rue Victor Hugo 


wreckage of the towers, the immense bell 
and the broken and desolated altar. The 


flow of mud has buried nearly every- 


thing. Here, in this wreckage, were 
found many bodies, and it is very prob- 
able that at the time of the eruption the 
church was filled with people praying to 


the Almighty for deliverance from the 
volcano. These people, be it known, had 
been given not less than twelve days’ 
warning of the subsequent catastrophe. 
The first eruption, on May 8th, left,stand- 
ing a large part of the cathedral, but the 
second eruption, on May 2oth, left it in 
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the condition shown by the photograph. 
Formerly, standing upon the apex of the 
roof between the towers of the cathedral, 
there was a large metal figure of the 
Christ. When the hot blast burned it- 
self across the city the Christ fell, and 
is now buried many feet below the débris. 

The principal street of St. Pierre was 
called Rue Victor Hugo. It is now very 
difficult to determine just where this 
street ran. What had once been shops, 
banks and opera house and a city hall 
was now but a gray waste, on which dust 
and ashes had drifted in large piles cov- 
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around them, and the blasts of super- 
heated gases had killed and destroyed all 
life for miles around, and yet these little 
fragile pipes had remained intact. In 
another place we found a nest of china- 
ware, with only a very few pieces cracked 
by the intense heat. Here, also, immense 
rocks had fallen, but in such a way as to 
protect the ware. 

-In the southern end of the city—a 
suburb called Anse—there lived many of 
the most wealthy citizens of St. Pierre. 
Altho farthest from Pelee Anse had not 
escaped the violence of the mountain. 
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ing heaps of stones that had formerly 
been reared in magnificent edifices. The 
ruins of the Hotel de Ville, the City Hall 
of St. Pierre, are shown in the photo- 
graph. This building stood in a great 
square, where once had also been foun- 
tains, gardens and statues. 

In what was known as the central sec- 
tion of the city there is perhaps slightly 
less devastation than anywhere else. But 
even there it is next to impossible to dis- 
tinguish one house from another. In 


one of the ruins, however, I found a lit- 
tle crevice filled with clay pipes, not one 
of which had been broken in all of this 
ruin. 


Walls .had tumbled and toppled 











The wealthy and the poor suffered the 
like fate. Southern St. Pierre was just 
as desolate as northern and central. 
Now no one can distinguish between 
what was the wealthy resident section 
and the places where stood the hovels of 
the poor. 

Walking over and along where once 
was the Rue Victor Hugo down into 
Anse one is most forcibly reminded of 
Lord Lytton’s last days of Pompeii. 
There, where those smoldering ruins 
are now seen once stood the palatial resi- 
dence of Diomed. A little beyond had 
lived Clodius and down this street had 
fled Glaucus, bearing in his arms the 




















But 


beautiful form of his beloved Ione. 


from St. Pierre no human soul escaped, 


and the novelist of the future, who at- 
tempts to narrate and describe the hor- 
rors which befell St. Pierre on that fate- 
ful morning of May 8th, must, if he be 
truthful, bring a far different ending to 
his book than Lord Lytton gives to his 
famous work. The silent evidences given 


A Street on the Outskirts of St. Pierre 








by the dead bodies scattered throughout 
the ruined city show conclusively that 
some of the people, at least, saw the 
whirlwind of black cloud, flashing light- 
ning, burning gases and boiling mud 
coming toward St. Pierre from the burn- 
ing hole on the summit of Pelee, but not 
one escaped. 
Wasuincton, D. C. 


Holidays in New Mexico 


Ry L. Bradford Prince, LL.D. 


Ex-Gevernor oF New Mexico AND PRESIDENT OF THE HistoricaL Society or New Mexico 


HE Pueblo Indians are without 
doubt the most interesting people 
in America, and perhaps in the 

world. They preserve practically un- 
changed the manners and customs that 
existed among them when America was 
discovered, and which are described as 
early as 1541 in the histories of the ex- 
pedition of Coronado. The peculiarity 
in their buildings, the use of underground 
chambers, known to the Spaniards as 
estufas, for ceremonial purposes; their 
industry and good government and the 
contrasts which, in many respects, they 
present to the surrounding nomadic 
tribes, have long caused them to be ob- 


jects of special interest. They have no 
written language, and hence their his- 
tory, ceremonials and whatever of fiction 
or drama they possess, have to be handed 
down by oral tradition; and to preserve 


‘these intact they have a system of in- 


struction and a strength of memory really 
marvelous to us whose powers of recol- 
lection are blunted by disuse or abuse and 
by the mass of unimportant matters 
which come to our knowledge without 
receiving attention and literally go in at 
one ear and come out of the other. 

At the time of the Tertio-Millennial 
celebration in Santa Fé in 1883—the 
most interesting and comprehensive his- 
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toric annivetsary ever held in this coun- 
try—I heard a remarkable speech made 


by the Governor of the Pueblo of Zuifii, © 


who was present with forty of his peo- 
ple. A dramatic representation of the 
conquest of Cibola by Coronado had just 
been presented, and two or three historic 
addresses were made in connection with 
it. Then the Zufii Governor was called 
upon, and Mr. Frank H. Cushing, who 
was then living in that pueblo, interpreted 
his remarks. “ The great father,” said 
the Governor, “ has given to all his chil- 
dren good gifts, but they vary in char- 
acter. To his white children he has given 
the power to make marks on paper, so 
as to perpetuate the history of the events 
that are past. On his red children he has 
not bestowed that gift, but he has en- 
dowed them with great memories, so that 
they retain them in their minds and pass 
them on from one generation to another.” 
He then proceeded to give us the tradi- 
tions which existed among his people 
with regard to the coming of the first 
Spaniards, which agreed remarkably 
with the written story that we have. 

The Pueblo Indians have the most 
elaborate religious system of which we 
have any knowledge. It enters, into 
every phase and action of life, from 
morning till night, from the first to the 
last day of the year. Everything has 
some ceremony connected with it, and all 
the ceremonials are founded on their re- 
ligious ideas. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that their religion is a 
most intricate system of ceremonies ; for 
the latter survive, while the fundamental 
ideas that gave them birth may have 
perished. These ceremonies find especial 
expression in their great festivals. Some 
of these are secret, confined either to 
members of the Pueblo, or to single so- 
cieties, or to persons of priestly rank 
within it; others are public and are the 
occasions of extensive visiting from 
other pueblos, from the . Navajoes, 
Apaches and Utes, and from all the 
white settlements in the vicinity. The 
best known of their public festivals 
are those occurring on the saint’s days 
of the different pueblos. There are nine- 
teen Pueblo Indian villages in New 
Mexico, and each of these at the time 
of the Spanish occupation was dedi- 
cated by the Franciscans to some saint 
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who became its patron. In some cases 
the old name of the pueblo was retained, 
prefixing that of the saint, as San Gero- 
nimo de Taos, San Diego de Tesuque 
and San Lorenzo de Picuries; and in 
others the pueblo has no name but that of 
the saint, as San Juan, Santa Clara, San 
Felipe, etc. But in all the saint is the 
patron, his or her image is in the village 
church, and the saint’s day is the occa- 
sion of the greatest public festival. The 
mixture of Christianity with the old re- 
ligion, or rather the way in which the 
old religion is glossed over with Chris- 
tianity, is one of the peculiarities of the 
Pueblo condition. It is not difficult to 
account for it, however, when we remem- 
ber that for a century and a half the In- 
quisition was in power in New Mexico 
and that outward conformity was a 
necessity, with no alternative but death; 
so that the poor Indian learned to prac- 
tice his own religion in the secret recesses 
of the “ colle ” or inside dark room, and 
to attend the Roman Catholic ceremonies 
with commendable regularity in public. 

These annual festivals as at present 
conducted are well worth a trip across 
the continent to attend. It is no exag- 
geration to say that no such. gorgeous 
spectacular displays of color are any- 
where else to be seen, and the tourist who 
will come to New Mexico in time to be 
present at the festival at San Juan on 
June 24th, and remain till that at Taos 
on September 30th, meanwhile visiting 
those at Cochiti on July 14th, Santo Do- 
mingo on August 4th, Picuries on August 
roth, Santa Clara on August 12th, Cia 
on August 15th, Isleta on August 28th, 
and Acoma on September 2d, will have 
seen more strange ceremonials, dramatic 
representations, beautiful and weird 
dances and spectacular effects than in a 
lifetime of travel in foreign lands. It is 
a constant source of wonder that Ameri- 
cans will cross the ocean to distant climes 
in search of the interesting, the novel 
and the beautiful, and neglect these mar- 
velous exhibitions in their own land. 
Some day the railroad companies, or the 
organizers of conducted excursions will 
wake up to the opportunities for profit- 
able business which they have been neg- 
lecting, and then we will see such a rush 
of tourists in this direction as will de- 
stroy much of the charm which now is 
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found in visiting the uncontaminated 
Pueblo towns. 

I have given the above dates so that 
those interested may know when they 
should come in order to enjoy this 
strange entertainment. At San Juan the 
exercises at the festival vary, alternating 
between beautiful ceremonial dances one 
year and foot races and games, largely of 
Spanish origin, the next. At Cochiti you 
may always be sure of a very pretty and 
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pointed. Picuries is somewhat difficult 
of access, but for that very reason the 
ceremonies are more curious and there is 
iess contamination by outside influences. 
Santa Clara is very easy to visit, being 
near Espafiola on the D. and R. G. R. R., 
and the latter affords good accommoda- 
tions for the traveler. The ceremonies 
usually include a “tabla” dance, well 
performed ; but the large Mexican popu- 
lation in the vicinity almost overruns the 
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interesting dance, altho the population is 
comparatively small and the number of 
participants necessarily limited. The 
festival at Santo Domingo is probably 
the very best to attend, when the tourist 
can go to but one and does not wish to 
travel away from railroads. The pueblo 
is but three miles from the railroad sta- 
tion at Thornton (formerly Wallace), 
on the A., T. and S, F. R. R., and very 
easily reached by staying through the 
preceding night at the depot hotel and 
walking up to the pueblo in the morn- 
ing. The exercises here are always in- 
teresting and beautiful. No one who 


has attended these has ever been disap- 





village and turns the latter part of the 
festival into more of a Mexican holiday 
than an Indian one. . This is the case toa 
still greater degree at Isleta, where the 
festival brings many hundreds of men 
and women from all the Mexican towns, 
from Albuquerque to Socorro, who come 
early and practically take possession of 
the town, so that the Indians have gradu- 
ally diminished their own ceremonies to 
the lowest point, Yet this pueblo is the 
largest and most flourishing in the Rio 
Grande Valley and of great interest on 
many accounts. 

The festival at Taos is the best known 
to Americans and most largely attended 
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by them. Being near Colorado a large 
number of visitors from the Centennial 
State are always in attendance, and the 
Mexicans from the whole country north 
of Santa Fé, together with Jicarilla 
Apaches and Indians of the neighboring 
pueblos, come by the thousands. There is 
usually a foot race between the Indians 
living in the great building on the north 
side of the river and those living in the 
south building, the losing party paying 
the dues of the pueblo to the priest for 
the ensuing year ; and there are frequent- 
ly dances in addition. The great crowd 
of visitors coming in every conceivable 
way, in carriages, in ox-carts, in wagons, 
on horses and mules and burros and on 
foot, makes it impossible to see the pe- 
culiar features or thoroughly to enjoy 
the occasion as well as at less frequented 
festivals. 

Acoma, the “ city of the sky,” is with- 
out doubt the most singular and inter- 
esting spot to visit in the United States, 
and the Eastern tourist who times his 
Western trip so as to reach there at its 
annual festival, has enjoyed the best 
days of his life. Perched on the summit 
of its great cliff, 600 feet in hight; its 
long rows of stone built three-story 
houses, in terrace form; its great church, 
every timber in which was carried up the 
perpendicular defile on the backs of men, 
and the adjoining campo santo, every 
spadeful of earth in which was brought 
in baskets and bags by the same process, 
give it a unique character. 

The ceremonies here are of peculiar 
interest and consist of a dramatic repre- 
sentation of the arrival of Santiago (St. 
James) on horseback, as he appeared in 
the great Spanish battle with the Sara- 
cens, in the valley below, his ascent to 
the summit of the cliff and triumphal 
march to the village church. Space will 
not permit a description here of this re- 
markable performance, and I can only 
advise the reader to come and see it. 

The following may be taken as the or- 
dinary program at one of the annual fes- 
tivals. The preparations for the cere- 
monial dances occupy several weeks in 
advance of the occasion; the younger 
participants are carefully instructed, and 
the garments and ornaments,all of which 
are precisely prescribed as to material, 
color, form, etc., are duly prepared. On 
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the preceding day a temporary structure 
or booth is erected on one side of the 
principal plaza, the sides being covered 
with evergreens and the inside hung 
with gorgeous Navajo blankets. The 
front is open and at the back is placed a 
table covered with blankets as a tempo- 
rary altar. At sunrise of the festival 
day an official, who may be called a 
herald, makes proclamation from the 
housetops in various parts of the town 
that the day is to be properly celebrated, 
and calls on all to participate. At nine 
o’clock mass is said in the church, and at 
its conclusion the people form a proces- 
sion and carry the image of the patron 
saint from the church to the temporary 
altar in the booth, where it remains all 
day. Soon after the principal dance of the 
day begins and usually lasts for several 
hours. Each pueblo of any size contains 
two estufas or underground circular 
council chambers, and the people are di- 
vided into two parties or clans called 
Chalchuite and Calabasa, one of which 
belongs to each estufa. The dancers 
rendezvous in the estufas, and dance al- 
ternately through the day, one set re- 
lieving the other at stated intervals, so 
that the dance itself is continuous. The 
numbers vary according to the size of the 
pueblo. In Santo Domingo there are 
usually fifty from each estufa, making 
one hundred in all; and in the smaller 
towns the number is sometimes as low as 
twenty on each side. The “tabla” 
dances are so called from an ornamental 
tabla or thin square of wood, cut in an 
artistic design and painted with bright 
colors, which is worn on the head and is 
a conspicuous feature of the costume. In 
these dances the number of men and 
women engaged is equal, and the figures 
are beautiful and sometimes quite intri- 
cate. The motion is peculiar and that of 
the women differs materially from that 
of the men, but the time kept is absolute- 
ly perfect and so is the performance of 
the figures. In the scores of these dances 
which I have attended I have never seen 
a single mistake. The music is of a most 
peculiar and weird description. No one 
who has ever heard it can forget its 
character, but it is difficult to describe. 
The musicians are from twenty to fortv 
in number and usually include the old 
men of the pueblo, whose dancing days 
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are over. The instruments are mostly 
drums, but the principal music is in the 
form of a chant, partly descriptive and 
partly in the nature of a prayer. As a 
rule the subject is the planting, raising 
and harvesting of the crops, and the 
prayers are for abundance of rain and a 
prosperous harvest. 

Long before the exercises begin the 
pueblo is filled with visitors and every 
house is thrown open to entertain the 
guests. It is the time for the renewal 
of old acquaintances, but the stranger is 
as welcome as the relative or cherished 
friend, and the spirit of hospitality rules 
the hour. In every house is a great olla 
or other earthen vessel full of stewed 
meat and vegetables, and you are wel- 
come to sit down and partake whenever 
you choose. The scene on the plaza is 
one of peculiar brilliancy. The ceremo- 
nial dresses of the dancers are bright 
with color and, in some cases, of much 
richness and beauty. All the people, 
resident or visitors, are arrayed in their 
best, and the women wear long strings 
of coral and turquoise, which in some 
cases represent quite a fortune. The 
visiting Indians carry the finest and rich- 
est of Navajo blankets, the bright scarlet 
in which adds much to the picturesque 
nature of the scene. All around the 
plaza the flat housetops are covered with 
people, and the brilliant colored silks 
and satins worn by the young Mexican 
women on these gala occasions form a 
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In any clime the 
scene would be a brilliant one, but in the 
clear air and under the bright sun of 
New Mexico it is one never to be for- 
gotten for its strange commingling of 


noticeable feature. 


dazzling colors. Nothing more gorge- 
ous can be seen anywhere than the lines 
of dancers below and the crowded as- 
semblies on the housetops, all in the bril- 
liant New Mexico sunshine. During the 
whole -day men, women and children, 
but principally women, come to the booth 
and kneel before the image of the saint 
on the altar, bringing with them offer- 
ings of various kinds of food. At the 
summer festivals melons and vegetables 
preponderate, but at all times there are 
a multitude of loaves of bread of a pe- 
culiar shape only seen on these occasions. 
While nominally offered to the saint, 
they are usually taken by the priest and 
form part of the provision for his main- 
tenance. 

There is a great variety in the dances, 
many of which are dramas, accompanied 
by chanted poems which form an accom- 
paniment in words to the acted story of 
the dancers. Some are historical, some 
allegorical and some legendary. But 
this opens up a subject of itself which 
cannot be entered upon here. 

Suffice it that no such scenes of gorge- 
ous spectacular beauty and weird inter- 
est are anywhere else to.be found as in 
the festivals of the Pueblo Indians. 


Santa Fz, New Mexico 


Language Study: Some Facts 


By Upton Sinclair 


AuTuor or “King Mipas”’ 


N Tue INpdEPENDENT for February 
27th I published an article “On the 
Teaching of Languages.” I wrote 


the article for the purpose of setting 
forth certain experiences of my own in 
language study, at college and afterward. 
How far my experiences agreed with 
those of other students I did not know; 
but I began to find out as soon as the 
article appeared, and my attention has 
been kept upon the matter ever since by 
scores of letters which have come to me 
about it. These letters are from college 





graduates of all years and all colleges— 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen and teach- 
ers—and they contain criticisms of the 
current methods of language study even 
more vehement and more all-embracing 
than my own. Parents write that they 
are seriously considering not allowing 
their sons to study the classics at col- 
lege; or that they have attended to that 
part of their sons’ education at home, and 
with much greater satisfaction to them- 
selves. Students narrate their experi- 
ences, how they have attempted to learn 

















to read a language at sight, and been 
forced to give up the idea. Dozens 
reckon up the time which they gave to 
such studies and compare it with the 
paucity of the-results they have to show. 
An editor of a well-known magazine in- 
forms me that he studied the languages 
not only at college, but three or four 
years at school before; that he gave nine 
years to Latin and nearly as many 
to French, German and Greek, and 
“couldn’t read any of them then, and 
can’t read any of them now.” One 
clergyman from Philadelphia writes: “I 
left college a nervous wreck, because of 
the horrible language grind to which I 
had been subjected.” Another wrote: 
“As a member of the class of seventy- 
one (Hobart) I took the classical course, 
and was a conscientious student. Even 
then I realized that something must be 
wrong when an ambitious American boy 
knew almost nothing of Latin and Greek 
after six or seven years of hard study . 
of them. . . . Not one-fourth of the 
classical graduates could translate their 
diplomas.” Another clergyman wrote: 
“The years given to Latin, Greek. and 
Hebrew were entirely wasted, and ruined 
my health besides.” 

The frequency of such statements as 
these led me to resolve to take up the 
matter again, and to do what I could to 
bring it to the attention of teachers. I 
decided to deal no more in assertions and 
opinions, such as any one could accept or 
not, but to find out the facts about the 
matter. I made up a list of questions 
bearing upon the subject, and I sent it 
with a letter explaining my purpose to 
five hundred college graduates, of all col- 
leges and all years. I write this article 
to set forth what I have thus ascertained. 

The questions which I sent out were 
in relation to the particular evils which 
I believed to exist ; and therefore I judge 
it best to summarize, in a few words, 
what I said in my former article. I 
wrote as follows: 

I have had nine years altogether of 
language study, five at college and four 
by myself. At college I studied Latin, 
Greek and German—five years, four 
years and one year respectively. I gave 
to Latin (total study) the equivalent of 
thirty-six hours a week for one year, to 
Greek twenty-four and to German ten. 
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When I left college I had—to take the 
case of Latin—the following equipment : 
(1) I knew the grammar as I knew 
nothing else in this world, the English 
alphabet not excepted; (2) I had la- 
boriously translated line by line a num- 
ber of “ classics,” which I hated with all 
my soul; (3) I could, with the help of a 
book of rules, turn foolish English sen- 
tences into Latin with not over three 
blunders to the sentence; and (4) I had 
a thorough familiarity with the looks— 
not of the meaning—of about every word 
in the Latin language; having hunted up 
that word in the dictionary many dozens 
of times, to fit it into a sentence. As 
for the ability to read the language at 
sight, or to read it at all, such a thing had 
never occurred to me or to my class- 
mates, or to my teachers ; and as for ever 
opening a Latin book again so long as I 
lived—I had just as much idea of it as I 
had of ever going back to the college. 

; So much for the first period. 
The second came some time afterward, I 
having in the meantime been washed 
clean in the waters of good literature. I 
had realized that I had to learn to read 
foreign languages, and I set to work, this 
time, without consulting any one. I be- 
gan with German, and I learned in about 
three weeks what grammar I needed to 
enable me to put the words where they 
belonged; then I set to work to learn 
“ words—words—words.” I wrote them 
in a note book, and I made it my one 
rule of language study mever to pass a 
word without learning its meaning— 
learning it once, and learning it forever. 
By that means I saved nearly all of the 
horror—dictionary hunting—that had 
driven me mad at college; and as soon 
as I had a small vocabulary I began read- 
ing simple stories. When I had given 
half the time to German I had given to 
Latin at college I had achieved entirely 
what at college I had never even dreamed 
of achieving—in spite of the fact that 
German is the more difficult language of 
the two. I had a free and fluent read- 
ing knowledge of it—I had read many 
volumes of the best literature, including 
over twelve of Goethe. I then tried the 
same plan with French (of which I knew 
not a word). At the end of three months 
of six hours a day I had read all of the 
best of Moliére with enjoyment. I have 
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since tried it with Italian; and in the 
same time, with less work, have read five 
standard novels, including “I Promessi 
Sposi” and “ Quo Vadis.” I now read 
these three languages fluently, and have 
a pretty wide knowledge of their liter- 
ature. 

The above is enough to make clear the 
purpose of my inquiry. I go on to the 
results. 

I sent, as I have said, five hundred let- 
ters, and I received (to date of writing) 
110 replies. This may not seem a large 
proportion ; but it is obviously difficult to 
find college students of past years, be- 
cause they generally move and do not 
often leave their addresses. I have by 
this time learned that a large number of 
the letters came to grief in the dead let- 
ter office. The replies are basis sufficient 
for assertions as to the whole body of 
college graduates; for they are nearly 
all typical—there are few wide varia- 
tions either way; and being anxious to 
foresee the results, I averaged them up 
at various times and got practically the 
same figures. 

The replies range, in the matter of 
time, from the year 1856 up to 1901. But 
over go per cent. of the replies refer to 
the years between ’92 and ’98, and more 
than half to the year 95. As tothe col- 
leges, they include almost every one in 
the country ; I give a list of them in full: 
Yale, 9; Harvard, 9; Princeton, 4; Co- 
lumbia, 2; Pennsylvania, 1; Chicago, 3; 
Dartmouth, 5; Hamilton, 5; College of 
the City of New York, 5; Union, 3; 
Tufts, 4; Illinois, 5; Northwestern, 1; 
California, 1; Oberlin, 7; Womat’s of 
Baltimore, 1; Hobart, 1; Wells, 1; 
Brown, 3; Cornell, 5; Trinity of Hart- 
ford, 1 ; Lafayette, 1; Haverford, 3; Am- 
herst, 4; Rutgers, 4; Ohio Wesleyan, 1; 
Bowdoin, 2; Williams, 2; Washington 
of St. Louis, 1; Davidson, 2; Bucknell, 
3; Knox, 1; Syracuse, 4; Lehigh, 2; 
Omaha, I. 

The first question asked was: “ Up to 
the time you graduated from college, how 
many years had you studied Latin, Greek, 
French, German?” The average time 
as gathered from the replies is 5.92, 4.62, 
3.55, 7-67 years respectively. The sec- 


ond question was: “ How many hours 
(average) per week given to Latin, 
Greek, French, German?” 


As I found 
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afterward this question was ambiguous, 
because I omitted the words of recita- 
tion after hours. In cases where the 
respondent showed that he meant total 
hours of study, I did not count the re- 
plies. The times are 4.43, 4.08, 3.70, 
3.78 respectively. Estimating the total 
number of recitation hours per week as 
twenty, and the number of years as seven 
(college and preparatory ), the total num- 
ber of hours a week a student has to give 
is seen to be one hundred and forty. It 
appears that the time given to the study 
of the four languages is 65.62 hours a 
week, or 47 per cent. of the whole time 
of recitation. That statement seems 
momentous; but it is about what one 
would find by consulting the college cur- 
riculum. Seven years and twenty hours 
a week are both liberal allowances; and 
while some of my answers may have al- 
lowed for private study and school. study, 
such errors would hardly be enough to 
bring the proportion below 40 per cent. 
Now the statistics state that there are in 
our colleges at present eighty or ninety 
thousand students ; and probably there are 
twice as many again in the preparatory 
schools and academies. These are the 
pick of aur young manhood, the leaders 
in our country of the generation that is 
to come ; and how these two or three hun- 
dred thousand are spending 47 per cent. 
of their time seems to me a question of 
not a little importance to people who 
think. 
_ There seem to be, as I have learned by 
talking with many people, two views as 
to the purpose of language study. One 
view is that it is to learn to read the lan- 
guage ; the defender of that theory would 
assert—epigrams to the contrary not- 
withstanding—that language is made to 
reveal thought and that the object of a 
language-course is that a new literature 
may be made accessible to the student. 
I confess that I have that prejudice my- 
self; that I believe that if the student 
does not learn to read the language, to 
read it fluently, to read it with pleasure, 
the time he spent at it he might better 
have spent hoeing potatoes; to put the 
thing in other words, there is no use pre- 
paring to crack a nut, unless you crack it. 
The other view I find is very well set 
forth in the answer of one of my cor- 
respondents. This gentleman, a clergy- 














man, graduated from Hamilton ten years 
ago, said he had given five years to Latin, 
four to Greek and two each to French 
and German. He had given four or five 
hours a week to each of them; he could 
not at graduation read easy material in 
any of them, he had not been interested 
enough by his college study to go on with 
them, and he could not read any of them 
now. Yet, as he explains, 


“TI consider the time profitably spent. We 
forget a great deal that we learn, yet the learn- 
ing was profitable. I have little use to-day for 
higher mathematics, yet I am glad I followed 
the course through. I do not conceive either 
reading a language or being able to read it ten 
years after one has studied it to be the only 
and chief end of language study.” 


The object of it, as such a person would 
conceive it, is, of course, the mental train- 
ing, the memory discipline, etc. I can 
readily grant that language study serves 
these ends; but are the supporters of it 
prepared to maintain that it is the best- 
fitted of all possible studies to serve them 
—that, for instance, nothing could be 
found to serve them, and at the same 
time weary the student a little bit less? 
If he were to learn to say the alphabet 
backward it would discipline his memory, 
I am sure, as also it would if he were to 
learn to recite pages of the city directory ; 
but I do not hear these studies recom- 
mended on that account. Is it not true 
that the average college student grad- 
uates with his mind a perfect blank as to 
the whole of “ the fairyland of science; ” 
that he has no logic whatever, and only 
two or three terms of rudimentary philos- 
ophy? And can there be no possible 
mental training in these things? Is it 
not true that if he be a classical student 
he knows nothing of political economy 
and of the vast problems of the hour— 
that if he be a scientific student he knows 
nothing of the humanities? And last, 
and most important of all, might it not be 
that there could be found in the world 
literatures of four great nations, in the 
utterances of the master-minds of Greece 
and Rome, of France and Germany, a 
few things to train a student’s mind and 
teach him to think—if only he could ever 
get at them? Ah, no, they tell us, no! 
For mental discipline and memory train- 
ing he must be taught how verbs in a bc 
and x y z take the genitive or the pluper- 
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fect subjunctive; he must be taught how 
to hunt up the paragraphs in a grammar 
and translate into polished Greek the 
statement that the boy is pained as to his 
foot; that he must be taught how to 
search for weary hours in a dictionary 
for the right meaning of words and then 
translate incomprehended Greek into in- 
comprehensible English! 

What is the truth about the question 
of the purpose of the study of languages 
it is not the business of this paper to set 
forth. My task here is but to show 
what is actually—in point of fact—be- 
ing done; and my hope in performing it 
has been to put an end to the teacher’s 
attempt to sit a-straddle the fence, to 
kick toward two goals at once. If he is 
helping his pupils to get at the literatures 
of the ages it seems to me advisable that 
he should declare that purpose, and stand 
by it. And, on the other hand, if he is 
putting his pupils through the grind of 
the grammar and the torture of diction- 
ary hunting in order to train their minds 
it seems to me advisable that he should 
declare that, and stand by that. Just 
which it is that he is doing; here is what 
his pupils have to report: 

“Could you then (upon graduating 
from college) read fluently EAsy Latin, 
Greek, French, German? ” 

To this question, and to those that fol- 
lowed, it was requested that a plain yes 
or no be answered. A few of the cor- 
respondents did not do this—they would 
answer, for instance, “ With a diction- 
ary” or “ With a translation,” or “ Not 
fluently, I fear,” or something like that. 
Whenever such response was of a nature 
to make it impossible to know the reply 
to the question asked, such reply was not 
counted either way. And now, to state 
the answers to the first division of this 
question, the case of Latin, there were 
received 95 replies; the percentage of 
those who answered yes was 58. In the 
case of Greek there were 89 replies; the 
percentage of those who answered yes 
was 38. In French there were 82 re- 
plies; percentage 69, and in German go 
replies ; percentage 57. 

The next question was, “Could you 
read fluently ANY AND ALL Latin, Greek, 
French, German? ” 

In the case of Latin there were 99 re- 
plies; yes answered by 12 per cent.; in 
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the case of Greek 87 replies; yes an- 
swered by 03 per cent.; in the case of 
French 87 replies; yes answered by 26 
per cent.; in the case of German 97 re- 
plies ; yes answered by og per cent. 

I make no comments upon those re- 
sults. I go on to the next question. 

As I have already explained, I hold the 
opinion that a student who plods through 
a college course in language and does not 
get at some /iterature for his trouble is 
a man who journeys through a desert to 
find a spring and does not drink of the 
spring. Therefore it was that I made 
my next inquiry: 

“Had you been sufficiently interested 
by your college study to go on in the 
reading of good literature in Latin, 
Greek, French, German? ” 

To these four questions there were re- 
ceived 98, 85, 84 and 92 replies respect- 
ively. The percentages of those who 
had been so interested were 20, 18, 33 
and 23. 

The next question was, “ Have you 
studied the languages since, and if so, 
have you attained better results by your- 
self?” A few inquiries sent out by way 
of a test disclosed the fact that this was 
in reality two questions, and that it was 
not possible to tell which was being an- 
swered. In an attempt to remedy this I 
crossed out part of it, leaving merely 
“Have you attained better results by 
yourself?” But this, unfortunately, did 
not make matters any better, for the re- 
ply “ no,” it was soon obvious, was meant 
to imply that the respondent had not 
studied further. Therefore, no informa- 
tion about this was obtained. 

The next question was, “In case you 
have not studied further since leaving 
college, can you read now Latin, Greek, 
French, German?” This also brought 
trouble, but not through fault of mine. A 
large number answered who had already 
stated that they had studied further by 
themselves; and others who had not 
made that statement had yet developed 
in some mysterious way the power of 
reading what they had not been able to 
read some years before; and still others 
replied that they could read “ with a dic- 
tionary” or “with a translation,” or 
that they were “not certain,” etc. All 
such replies were not counted ; only those 
were counted which would throw light 
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upon orfe question: just how much péf- 
manent reading knowledge of each lan- 
guage had been carried away from col- 
lege. As to the use of such an inquiry 
the reader will have his own opinion. 
There were given to this question, in 
Latin, Greek, French and German, 63, 
66, 37 and 39 replies respectively; and 
the percentages of those who could read 
were 36, 11, 48 and 26—in nearly all 
cases specifying “if easy,’ or “a little,” 
or “ fairly.” 

To these particular questions I ap- 
pended five others as to the purposes and 
results of language study in general, and 
without specifying the particular lan- 
guages. Many in answering these lat- 
ter found it necessary to break up their 
replies and to answer differently for dif- 
ferent languages. In such case the re- 
plies were in accordance with the ma- 
jority of the languages mentioned. An 
answer in Greek “no,” in Latin and 
French “yes,” would be counted as 
“yes.” Also, as before, replies that put 
in qualifying statements which caused 
uncertainty were not counted. 

The first question was, “ Were you 
taught too much grammar, or not?” In 
this case it would appear that my own 
objections were not as fully sustained as 
I expected ; the number of replies was 93, 
the percentage of those who had been 
taught too much was 38. 

The next question was, “ Was the ne- 
cessity of learning the meaning of words 
impressed upon you sufficiently?” To 
this question there were 87 replies, the 
percentage of “ yes” was 38. 

The next question was “ Was the fluent 
sight reading of the language impressed 
upon you and striven for as the ultimate 
goal?” This question I personally con- 
sider the most important one of all of 
them, as the reader will understand from 
what I have already said. I make no 
comment whatever upon the result; it 
may stand alone in its naked majesty, and 
men—and teachers—may gaze upon it 
and philosophize about as they see fit. 
The number of replies was 92, the per- 
centage of those who answered no— 
often underlining the no—was 79. 

The next question was, “ Presumably 
you gave much time to Latin and Greek 
prose composition; was it profitably 
spent or not?” The answers were often 

















qualified—varying from “the most prof- 
itably of all.” to “absolutely wasted.” 
There were 92 replies in all—profitably 
being 34 per cent. 

The last question was, “ Generally 
speaking, was all the time you gave to 
Latin and Greek profitably spent or not?” 
Here, again, the replies were often quali- 
fied, but I have done my best to classify 
the replies, so as to give the general 
sense. There were 85 replies counted, 
the percentage of “ profitably ” being 41. 
The only comment I have to make upon 
this last reply is that it seems to me to 
indicate, in view of the other answers, 
not so much the truth about the profit- 
ableness of language study as to the ex- 
tent to which students have been blinded 
to what language study ought to be. 
Apropos of that statement I am moved 
to quote the answer of one Yale grad- 
uate, a member of the class of ’92. This 
gentleman had given eleven years to 
Latin, seven to Greek and four to French. 
Upon graduating he had not been able 
to read fluently even easy Latin, Greek 
or French. He had not been interested 
enough to read any of them since, and 
he could not read any of them at the date 
of writing. His answer to the question, 
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“ Was all the time you gave to Latin and 
Greek profitably spent?” was “As 
language study yes, as literature no!” 
A friend of sarcastic disposition who 
read that reply made what seems to me a 
notable observation—that his stomach, 
as a stomach, was a great success, but 
that as a digester of nutriment it was a 
failure. 

It is my hope that the facts herein re- 
corded may go a long way; but I do not 
imagine that they will go further be- 
cause of any expatiating on my part. It 
seems fair, however, to note the remark 
of one Harvard man, who answered con- 
trary to the generality, and added: 

“TI beg to say that these questions do not 

appear to me to be worded impartially, but 
calculated rather to prove a thesis than to get 
at the facts.” 
That I was trying to prove a thesis, or 
rather to test a thesis, is obvious enough ; 
as to the fairness of the test the reader 
will, of course, have to judge for him- 
self. I can only say that I have reported 
the answers given with the strictest ac- 
curacy, and that the documents in the 
case will, of course, be submitted to the 
editor of the magazine which publishes 
this paper. 


New Yorx Cry, 


Tradition Against Science 
By Henry Goodwin Smith, D.D. 


Proressor OF SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY In LANE SEMINARY 


T was the general belief, up to the last 
century, that man was created a few 
thousand years ago, wholly distinct 

from all other creatures and endowed 
immediately with very lofty mental and 
spiritual characteristics. This view of 
man’s origin had dominated the science 
as well as the theology of the preceding 
centuries. Under its influence all the 
Protestant confessions were framed. All 
the doctrines which relate to man were 
interpreted in the light of this concep- 
tion. 

In contrast with this view, it is now 
held, widely if not generally, that man 
emerged slowly, at a very remote pe- 
riod, from a lower order of beings, and 
that he has gradually developed his men- 
tal and moral powers. 


There have been many attempts to 
harmonize these views or to compromise 
between them. These efforts cannot be 
pronounced successful. Naturalists like 
Wallace have held that the difference in 
brain capacity between the lowest man 
and the highest anthropoid represents an 
impassable gap and proves a separate 
creation of man. But a clearly inter- 
mediate type is now found in Pithecan- 
thropus erectus, discovered in Java in 
1892. Theologians have been willing to 
place the date of Adam back a few thou- 
sand years, and interpret, quite allegoric- 
ally, the words of Genesis, “ Seth lived an 
hundred and five years and begat Enos,” 
as meaning that Seth was an indefinitely 
remote ancestor of Enos. But the ques- 
tion of the exact date of the first man is 
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quite subordinate to the view of his 
qualities and attainments. Augustine’s 
perfect man, or Milton’s high-bred phil- 
osopher, twelve thousand years ago, is 
rather more impossible than he would 
have been six thousand years ago. 

The question is complicated by the cir- 
cumstance that many Christians, and 
some editors, believe that the doctrine of 
man’s original perfection is taught in the 
Bible. This must be denied. The 
Scriptures do not teach that man was 
created perfect originally, altho, on the 
other hand, they do not teach the pro- 
longed antiquity of man. “The first 
man is of the earth, earthy.” 

The issue, then, is not between the 
Bible and science. Nor is it between the- 
ology, in the right use of that word, and 
science. It is squarely the issue of tra- 
dition against science, and a tradition 
based, not on relgion, but on an obsolete 
science. The great co-ordinating move- 
ments of thought are forcing such ques- 
tions to the front. The Presbyterian 
Church, for example, possesses a creed, 
wholly unrevised on these points, in 
which all the doctrines concerned were 
shaped by the traditional view. On the 
other hand, in the public schools, the 
colleges and the universities of our coun- 
try there is taught explicitly the second 
and contradictory view of the origin and 
progress of man. 

And now to the proofs of this last 
assertion. 

Redway and Hinman’s “ National Ad- 
vanced Geography ” is used in the public 
schools in New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Pittsburg, Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati, Toledo, Louisville and many other 
cities. Two hundred and fifty thousand 
copies a year are sold. On page 34 we 
read: . 

“We therefore conclude that at one time, 
many thousands of years ago, all, or nearly 
all, people were more ignorant than the most 
savage tribes now living. They probably did 
not know how to make many things, but lived 
in caves, wore no clothing, and ate only fruits, 
nuts, roots, and such insects as they could 
catch, and such small animals as they could 
kill with clubs and stones. At last some one 
may have learned how to tie a sharp stone on 
the end of a stick, and thus make a spear with 
which to spear fish or kill animals. Then some 


one may have learned that sticks rubbed to- 
gether will get hot and at last burn, thus start- 
ing a fire.” 
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On page 35 is traced the progress of 
the race from savagery through barbar- 


ism to civilization. Hinman’s “ Eclectic 
Physical Geography” is used, or has 
been used lately, in the Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg High Schools, for example, 
and in a number of well-known colleges. 
On page 356 we read: 

“Such facts as these are held to indicate 
that all men—the most cultivated races as well 
as the rudest—have descended from more or 
less remote ancestors who were as ignorant, 
and as low in the scale of intelligence and 
civilization, as the lowest savages of whom we 
have any knowledge. During the vast period 
of time which has elapsed since all mankind 
was in this low state different portions of the 
human family have developed their mental 
powers at different rates.” 


“ Lessons in Physical Geography,” by 
C. R. Dryer, is a recent and popular book 
in its department. The following is the 
statement under the head “ The Ascent 
of Man” (pages 383-4) : 

“The history of the race has been one of 
slow progress from this lowest stage of sav- 
agery through barbarism to civilization. The 
evidence that man, like other animals, has de- 
scended from ancestors who were unlike him- 
self is regarded by naturalists as conclusive.” 


The “ Elements of Zoology,” by C. F. 
Holder, is a representative book in its 
class. On page 368 we read: 

“Man was contemporaneous with the cave- 
bear, the mammoth and other huge animals 
that lived during the Post-Tertiary period. 
Fossil remains and implements have been 
found in Quaternary deposits.” 


On the subject of Geology, Scott’s 
“Introduction” is a popular text-book. 
It is used in Princeton, Wooster, Miami, 
Coe College and many other colleges. 
After defining geology in terms of de- 
velopment as “the study of the earth’s 
history and development, as recorded in 
the rocks, and of the agencies which have 
produced that development,” the state- 
ment concerning the origin of man is this 
(page 356) : 

“As we trace the history of mankind back 
to very ancient times, we find that the records 
become more and more scanty and less intel- 
ligible, until history fades into myth and tra- 
dition. Of a still earlier age we have not even 
a tradition; it is prehistoric.” 


He sums up “ the obvious lesson of the 
whole history ” as “ that of progress and 














development, not only of the globe itself, 
but of the living things upon it, the lower 
giving place to higher, the simple to the 
complex. Last of all appears man, ‘ the 
heir of all the ages,’ himself the crown- 
ing work of progress” (page 540). Le 
Conte’s “ Compendium of Geology,” used 
in many colleges, teaches that man was 
“ contemporary with the mammoth in the 
Paleolithic age,” and that “all the evi- 
dencé points to an extremely low savage 
state with little or no tribal organization. 
There is no evidence of either domestic 
animals or of agriculture.” In his earlier 
work, the “Elements of Geology,” Le 
Conte said (page 564) that the Palzo- 
lithic men “seem to have been savages 
of the lowest type, living by hunting and 
dwelling in caves. There is no evidence 
of agriculture or of domestic animals.” 
Dana’s “ Revised Text-Book of Geol- 
ogy,” very widely used, teaches distinctly 
the evolutionary view of the progress 
from lower to higher forms of life, a 
progress which “from Protozoan sim- 
plicity, through Fish and Amphibian and 
Reptile and Mammal, has culminated at 
last in Man himself, the crown of crea- 
tion, sharing with the animal creation a 
place in nature, but asserting by his intel- 
lectual and spiritual endowments a place 
above nature” (page 464). 

In the department of Biology it is not 
necessary to quote text-books, as biol- 
ogists declare that there are no authori- 
ties in that science who question the evo- 
lutionary position. At Princeton, Pro- 
fessor Macloskie, in the Presbyterian 
and Reformed Review, January, 1808, 
asks how our theology should be modi- 
fied so as to bring it into harness beside 
evolution. He answers that the part 
primarily affected by the theory of evo- 
lution is the early part of Genesis. “ The 
term ‘create’ no longer raises a diffi- 
culty, and ought never to have been re- 
garded as excluding the use of orderly 
processes of nature. Here the theory 
of evolution comes to correct our Hebrew 
lexicons as to the meaning of terms.” 
He adds, in regard to these first chap- 
ters of Genesis, “We do not escape 
trouble as to these passages by reject- 
ing the theory of evolution.” Noting 
Hubrecht’s doctrine of “human evolu- 
tion from some lower form,” Professor 
Macloskie says: “ Nor can anybody safe- 
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ly oppose him in the face of all the evi- 
dence in its favor: and the discovery of a 
new fossil may at any time clear away 
the uncertainty.”” He concludes this very 
interesting article by saying that there is 
nothing in evolution that ought greatly 
to affect our religious beliefs. 

In the current catalog of Wooster 
University (pages 55-6), in the outline 
of the course of instruction in the de- 
partment of Biology, is this statement : 

“Organic Descent.—Lectures and Discus- 
sions. The doctrine of development by descent 
has come to be regarded as the basic factor 
in the study of organic life. It is hence im- 
portant not only that the student of biology 
should be intelligent concerning it, but that he 
should be trained to discriminate between fact 
and theory in relation to it,” etc. 


Dr. C. W. Shields, Professor of the 
Harmony of Science and Revealed Reli- 
gion at Princeton, in his recent work on 
“ The Scientific Evidences of Revealed 
Religion,” says: 

“The creation of man in the divine image, 
like the other creative works, may be con- 
ceived of as a continuous process of gradual 
development of man toward the likeness of 
God during the present historic period.” 


Concerning the early chapters of Gene- 
sis, we read: 


“The scene is laid in Eastern Asia, some 
time early in the historic period; but as an 
ideal picture of primeval man it might almost 
be conceived without regard to time or place.” 


As to the method of the interpreta- 
tion of these chapters, Dr. Shields cer- 
tainly does not reject the allegorical 
method. For he says: 


“Treat the whole story of the Fall of Man 
as a divine allegory—the tree of knowledge as 
a sacred symbol, the talk of Eve with the ser- 
pent and of Jehovah with Adam as an inspired 
parable—nevertheless, here in these archaic 
writings, under this simple imagery, is a por- 
trait of primeval man, which stands alone in 
history.” 


Nor does he consider the biblical ac- 
count inconsistent with evolution: 


“In spite of instinctive and dogmatic preju- 
dice, it may yet be shown that the evolution 
of the human from the anthropoid species dur- 
ing the historic period is not necessarily in- 
consistent with the biblical picture of para- 
disaic man as formed out of the ground.” 


He concludes this excellent discussion 
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by declaring that “the most advanced 
evolutionism is thus reconcilable with the 
most advanced Christianity” (pages 
124-34). 

In the department of History Prof. 
P. V. N. Myers’s “ General History ” is 
used very widely as a text-book. On 
pages I and 2 he speaks of the “ vastly 
remote ages ” and the “ evidence of slow 
growth through very long periods of time 
before written history begins.” Colby’s 
“ Outlines ” begins with savages grouped 
together in a clan or tribe. ‘“‘ The same 
law of development, which is so manifest 
in the history of civilized man, appears 
in the prehistoric period. Relics have 
been found showing successive stages in 
the process toward civilization.” The 
first volume of Helmolt’s great “ History 
of the World” has recently appeared. 
The introduction is written by James 
Bryce. On pages xx and xxiv the evo- 
lutionary principle is definitely declared. 
On page xxix we find these words: 

“ Assuming the Darwinian hypothesis of the 
development of Man out of some pithecoid 
form to be correct—and those who are not 
themselves scientific naturalists can, of course, 
do no more than provisionally accept the con- 
clusions at which the vast majority of scientific 
naturalists have arrived.” 


In the first chapter of this history, writ- 
ten by Prof. J. Kohler, we read (page 
20): 

“The fundamental principle of history, for 
the full expansion of which we have Hegel to 
thank, is development.” 


In the succeeding chapter, by Johannes 
Ranke, we have the summary of the 
archeological argument for the “ Drift- 
man.” 

It is, however, in the field of Ethics 
that the most significant changes have 
been made, in recent years, to the evolu- 
tionary or development conception. In 
the Princeton catalog two works are re- 
ferred to in this department : Mackensie’s 
“ Manual of Ethics ” and Seth’s “ Ethical 
Principles.” Mackens‘e’s work is very 
widely used. It is found, for example, 
at Harvard, Yale, Brown, Washington 
and Jefferson, Lincoln University, Ober- 
lin, Marietta, Miami, Hanover, Wabash, 
Cornell and in several theological semi- 
naries. In chapter IV, on “ The Evolu- 
tion of Conduct,” Mackensie teaches ex- 
plicitly the “germs of conduct in the 
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lower animals.” Speaking of the moral 
ideas of primitive races, he says (page 
115): 

“ The earliest forms of moral judgment in- 
volve reference to a tribe or form of society 
of which the individual is a member. The 
germ of this is no doubt found in the gregari- 
ous consciousness of animals.” 


Gradually, as he shows, law takes the 
place of custom, and “the ultimate re- 
sult of such a conflict is to give rise to 
reflection and to the search for some 
deeper standard of judgment.” On 
page 126 Mackensie gives a summary of 
the three main stages of the development 
of the moral judgment from customs to 
ideas that have a universal validity. In 
Seth’s “ Ethical Principles” there is a 
full recognition of the evolutionary prin- 
ciple (pages 430-434), and on page 30 
he teaches the evolution of the standards 
of morality also, in these words: 

“Tt is not to be denied that the standard of 
ethical appreciation has itself evolved. With 
the gradual evolution of morality there has 
been gradually evolved a reflective formula- 
tion of its content and significance. The 
evolving moral being is always judging the 
moral evolution, and there is an evolution of 
moral judgment as well as of the conduct 
which is judged.” 


In Miami University five books are re- 
ferred to in the department of Ethics. 
Four of the five teach the evolutionary 
view clearly. Paulsen, in the fifth work, 
accepts the general evolutionary concep- 
tion also. The four other works are 
Muirhead’s “ Elements of Ethics,” Thil- 
ly’s “Introduction to Ethics,” Mezes’s 
“Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory ” 
and Mackensie’s work, which has just 
been noticed. Muirhead teaches the 
progressive standard, and holds to the 
evolution of a universal moral order. 


“The actual standard at a particular period, 
while undoubtedly relative to the special cir- 
cumstances of the time and country, is not on 
that account an isolated and accidental phe- 
nomenon, but takes its place as a stage in the 
evolution of a universal moral order, from 
its relation to which in the last resort it de- 
rives its significance” (p. 211). 


Mezes holds that man has existed for 
240,000 years or more. During count- 
less generations—for the process must 
have been very slow—‘ man’s ape-like 
progenitors” gradually grew in skill 
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(pages 136,149). Thilly traces the evo- 
lution of morality in primitive man in 
connection with the emotion of fear ; the 
fear of pain to himself and his family, 
then the fear of revenge, the fear of the 
ruler, the fear of invisible powers, up to 
the fear of causing “ideal pain to oth- 
ers.” After that, sympathy, widening 
in its scope, and “ reverence for the law 
as law, the feeling of obligation.” He 
concludes this discussion thus (page 99) : 
“Tf it is true that the development of the 
individual, or ontogenesis, is a repetition of 
the development of the race, or phylogenesis, 
then we must imagine that this feeling of obli- 
gation is a late arrival in the race conscious- 
ness, and not an original possession in the 
sense that it existed in the primitive soul.” 


From such quotations, which could be 
multiplied, I conclude: 
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1. That Geology teaches the indefinite- 
ly remote antiquity of man. ~ 

2. Archeology teaches the gradual 
progress of man in culture and intelli- 
gence. 

3. Biology teaches the physical affinity 
of man with animals and the variation 
of species. : 

4. Ethics and psychology teach the 
moral and mental affinities of man with 
the animal world. 

5. All these teachings are contradict- 
ory of the traditional view of man’s cre- 
ation and original condition. 

6. All of these teachings can be har- 
monized with the Scriptures as easily or 
more easily than the traditional view. 

7. These teachings of science rest upon 
and imply a grander and more spiritual 
basis than the traditional view. 

Cincinnati, O. 


The Presidency of Princeton University 
By L. Burton Crane 


[Professor Crane is one of the younger alumni of Princeton University and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. Before he left Princeton to take charge of a church and later to accept a call to a profess- 
orship in Chicago Theological Seminary he assisted President Patton in some of his university classes. 








Professor Crane has always kept in close touch“with Princeton affairs.—EpIToR. ] 


RINCETON’S one hundred and 
fifty-fifth commencement was 
made memorable by the termina- 

tion of the most brilliant administration 
in her history. The fourteen years thus 
ended have witnessed a transformation 
in the internal life, as well as in the ex- 
ternal appearance, of the university that 
to the occasionally returning graduate is 
almost incredible. This change, tho so 
rapid, bears all the marks of a healthy 
growth. Numerous buildings, with the 
students to fill them as fast as they were 
built ; a largely increased roll of profess- 
ors and instructors; an atmosphere of 
progress in culture as well as in material 
things—all show how thorough and 
sound has been the new life. 

President Patton’s administration has 
seen the college change into a university, 
with ideas and ideals consonant with the 
new name, for the intellectual life of the 
university has been correspondingly 
quickened. Those who have come back 





recently for decennial or vigintennial re- 
unions have been at once conscious of the 
new spirit, and if at first slow to admit 
the necessity of change, have been speed- 
ily impressed with its advantage. 

One evidence of the actual enthusiasm 
of Princeton men generally for the new 
institution is the way in which they have 
come back—multitudes of them every 
year—to celebrate the growing glory of 
their Alma Mater. The reunions have 
steadily increased in numbers and enthu- 
siasm until, in recent years, no one could 
fail to notice this as the most remarkable 
feature of commencement occasions. 

In former days the closing scenes oz 
college were all for the graduates. Their 
friends were present, their feelings were 
consulted, their point of view was taken. 
The seniors were the heroes of com- 
mencement week. Now they are not less 
honored, but the perspective has been 
changed. Formerly they were ushered 
out of college. Now they are received 
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into the ranks of the Alumni and are 
made to feel that now at last they are 
privileged to bear the name of Prince- 
ton. The change has been a healthy one. 
We all know how comparatively empty 
college honors are. The commencement 
orator has been a symbol for crudity and 
conceit. Not justly, of course, but there 
has been some cause. 

Now the cure for the evils of gradua- 
tion day is to change the point of view. 
To show the graduate that he is not be- 
ing pushed out, but received into; that 
he must not think of himself as having 
finished his course, but as having simply 
earned the right to begin. This has been 
preached to graduating classes time out 
of mind, but you cannot make a man who 
graduates believe it where he sees all 
the world centering in himself. The 
Alumni idea is the cure, and the presence 
of a great number of early and recent 
graduates, the shifting of some of the 
emphasis to them, will not only correct 
the undue sentimentality of the closing 
days. of college, but will serve to 
strengthen the influence of the university 
in the world outside. 

It has been therefore a sign of the 


progress Princeton has been making that 
her great graduate body has never 
shown, by devoted attendance, such con- 
fidence in her present and future as in 
the last few years. The new Idea has 
been born and has entered upon a lusty 
youth. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the most potent cause of this unswerving 
loyalty has been the sense of the wisdom 
that has resided in the official head of 
the university. The new Princeton is the 
Princeton of Patton, and the returning 
alumni have not been slow to acknowl- 
edge it. 

In view of these facts it is hard to con- 
vey the impression of the shock with 
which the announcement of his resigna- 
tion was received. At the very acme of 
his splendid powers, at the hight of his 
fame as an educator, it seemed a pity 
that the advantage of his guidance 
should now be lost. For Princeton is 
passing through a critical period in her 
history. The development of the univer- 
sity idea has made necessary many 
changes. The curriculum is being sub- 
jected to a thorough scrutiny with a view 
to its more perfect adaptation to present 
needs. New problems of administration 
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have arisen. There are many who 
thought that the interests of the univer- 
sity would be best conserved by the 
broad, consistent policy of President 
Patton. 

There was also general sadness at the 
thought that the name and fame and con- 
spicuous abilities of the President were 
to be lost to the institution. There is no 
Princeton man who cannot recall many 
a time when it has seemed impossible 
that any one else could have been equal 
to the occasion. A master of public 
speech, keen, incisive, always logical, al- 
ways adequate, often witty, his presi- 
dency upon public occasions left nothing 
to be desired. He knew the best word 
to use, the best phrase to give just the 
desired shade of thought. He could 
gather up in brilliant generalization the 
results of profound and special study. 
How he has been able to do this with 
respect to theology is well known. In 
many of the most prominent pulpits of the 
country he has been a welcome preacher. 
But it is hardly less true in other 
departments of thought. To educators 
he reveals a knowledge of the whole wide 
subject of education. To men of affairs 
he is the student of affairs, who, tho not 
from experience, at least by meditation, 
has many a new light to shed upon the 
vexed questions of business relations. To 
scientific men he speaks as one who, not 
himself a specialist in natural science, is 
at least capable of taking a point of view 
not his own. 

Upon the occasion of a recent address 
in a Western university surprise was ex- 
pressed that Dr. Patton was familiar 
with late developments in the study of 
Physics with which only a scholar in that 
department could be expected to be ac- 
quainted. 

Himself a theologian of high repute, 
the theological point of view is not ob- 
truded. He speaks rather from the 
standpoint of general culture. 

His influence upon the religious life of 
the university has been very great. Tho 
a Presbyterian by confession, he is no 
sectarian in the faith he preaches. His 
talks to the students on subjects of per- 
sonal religion are valued as those of no 
other man. While emphasizing strongly 
the necessity of an intellectual basis of 
faith, and holding firmly to the necessity 
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of right thinking, he is nevertheless 
equally insistent upon the reasonableness 
of clean and noble living. Many a 
graduate owes his final adjustment of re- 
ligious convictions to some tender and 
sympathetic sermon of President Patton. 
It can easily be seen therefore that the 
regret of Princeton men at his resigna- 
tion would be deep and general. There 
are so many ways in which he seems to 
be indispensable to Princeton. 

And yet when on two occasions—the 
Alumni Dinner and the Commencement 
Exercises—he had explained the reasons 
for his withdrawal, a feeling of sympathy 
succeeded. The burdens of the presi- 
dency are many and heavy. The prob- 
lems now before the university are im- 
portant and intricate, and it seems fitting, 
as intimated by Dr. Patton, that these 
burdens and problems should be under- 
taken by one who has at least twenty- 
five years of active service to look for- 
ward to. Many have realized with sor- 
row that the cares of office left little heart 
for the sustained thought and uninter- 
rupted labor necessary for the realization 
of the hopes which Dr. Patton’s pub- 
lished works had kindled, and which his 
gifts and training had made reasonable 
to indulge. To cramp and limit such a 
mind is to harness Pegasus to a plow, 
and as President Patton looks forward, 
as he says, with pleasurable anticipation 
to the leisurely afternoon of life, which 
he has so well earned, the reading public, 
or at least the scholars in Ethics or The- 
ism, may perhaps with reason expect to 
reap the ripe fruits of that leisure. 

In the choice of the successor to the 
office there was not the difficulty that 
might have been expected. There was 
only one logical candidate and his choice 
was inevitable. Prof. Woodrow Wil- 
son, a graduate of the college of over 
twenty years ago, a teacher in college 
and university since 1890, a man of let- 
ters whose name is known to all who 
read American history or even the cur- 
rent magazines, a specialist of recognized 
rank in the department of Jurisprudence 
and Politics—Professor Wilson was the 
immediate unanimous choice of the 
Board of Trustees. 

His intellectual qualifications cannot 
be questioned. He has also the ‘gift of 
sympathy. His elective courses have al- 
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ways been among the most popular in 
the university. The students have loved 
him as a friend, and the alumni have 
every confidence in him. He is an easy, 
graceful speaker who will always acquit 
himself and the university with honor. 
Some fifteen years youngerthan his pred- 
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to inculcate a reverence for Christianity 
and a devotion to personal religious 
standards. Here also there is no cause 
to fear a change. Indeed, there is not 
here the decided rupture of the time- 
honored precedent that appears at first 
sight. All the previous presidents of 
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ecessor, he will probably be allowed to 
see the full realization of many of his 
present dreams of Princeton’s future. In 
his address upon Commencement Day he 
declared that he had no revolutionary 
administrative policy and intimated that 
we may confidently expect the develop- 
ment of the university upon the same 
broad lines that have characterized the 
outgoing administration. Professor Wil- 
son is a man of high ideals, of firm con- 
victions and of courage. A sound creed 
with respect to education must surely ex- 
press the faith of such a man. 

As in the intellectual, so in the reli- 
gious sphere, Princeton has always tried 


Princeton have been Presbyterian clergy- 
men, while Professor Wilson is a lay- 
man. But he also belongs to the ruling 
body of the Presbyterian Church. An 
elder in the Second Church of Princeton, 
he has by frequent participation in the 
services of Marquand Chapel, as well as 
by his consistent life, revealed himself 
as a religious man. A man who loves and 
who makes books; a man who loves and 
who draws men; a man of judgment and 
candor, of presence and of power—the 
new President has every reason to expect 
the blessing of God and the approval of 
men upon his administration. 
Princeton, N. J. 











Roman and British Imperialism 


Mr. TARVER has undertaken the task— 


not an unfamiliar one in these days—of 
attempting to whitewash a character 
which has been held almost universally 
as a synonym for all that is cruel, base 
and perfidious.* Too often these mod- 
ern endeavors to reverse the judgments 
of history are the result of a mere itching 
for notoriety, but the present work is in- 
disputably the outcome of a sincere and 
earnest conviction. It is not our purpose 
to enter into this debate between Tacitus 
and the few modern writers who would 
appeal against his prejudiced memoirs. 
Probably the world will continue to ac- 
cept the overwhelming rhetoric of Tac- 
itus as true history (with all his brilliant 
logic Mr. Tarver has hardly proved that 
it is not true history), and will shudder 
at the memory of Tiberius as if he were 
indeed, as Tacitus portrays him, the liv- 
ing embodiment of Plato’s ideal tyrant, 
whose mind, if it could be laid bare, 
would disclose hideous gashes and 
wounds, “for, as the body is lacerated 
by scourging, so is the spirit by brutality, 
by lust and by evil thoughts.” And after 
all perhaps the strongest argument 
against Mr. Tarver’s theory is his own 
paradoxical statement of the universal 
feeling toward his imperial hero (p. 413) : 

“In spite of so many years of public service 
and of single-hearted devotion to the interests 
of others, Tiberius found that at the age of 
seventy-two he stood alone in the world, hated 
and mistrusted by all.” 

But whether Mr. Tarver is or is not 
correct in his uncompromising defense 
of the Emperor does not so much affect 
the general value of his monograph as 
might be supposed. His philosophical 
exposition of that vast movement by 
which Rome passed from a nominal re- 
public to a genuine empire is one of the 
clearest, best reasoned and most inter- 
esting historical studies we have read for 
many a day. The confusion of that 
shifting drama becomes order and prog- 
ress in these pages ; the memory is so as- 
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sisted by the author’s logical method that 
the duplicated namés and complicated 
relationships of the imperial family 
(which even a specialist may bé éxcused 
for boggling over) cease to bewilder the 
reader as he follows the rapid succession 
of events. The author’s interest is pri- 
marily with the philosophy of history, 
altho he never so neglects the back- 
ground as to give his work, even to a 
reader unfamiliar with the period, an 
air of abstraction or vagueness. As 
good examples of his penetration into the 
powers that were operating to build up 
the empire we may mention his com- 
ments (Introduction I) on the influence 
of finance and of the Equestrian Order 
in the Roman Government, his discus- 
sion (Introduction IV) of slavery, and 
his explanation (Chapter IV) of the 
deification of Augustus. 

The philosophy of Mr. Tarver is the 
philosophy of one who has strong per- 
sonal views in regard to certain impor- 
tunate questions of the day, and who 
writes history with the hardly concealed 
intention of using his interpretation of 
the past as an example to influence those 
who are molding the present. In the 
very prologue to the drama (p. 34) he 
comments on the attitude of the enlight- 
ened Romans themselves toward the 
change going on unperceived about them, 
and adds this comparison with the blind- 
ness of Englis!: historians: 


“We have had an analogous process in our 
own history. The expansion of England for a 
long time escaped the notice of men, who, 
frightened by the French Revolution, were 
concerned in demonstrating the incomparable 
merit of representative government, and of 
establishing the fact that the English constitu- 
tion had always contained in it the democratic 
principle. One of these men rewrote for us 
the history of Greece in terms of the praise of 


-democracy; another proclaimed the merits of 


liberty and representative government; a whole 
school of historians is interested in showing 
the popular share in such events as the extor- 
tion of the Magna Charta from an unwilling 
King, and in the constitution of the Parliament 
summoned in the King’s name by Simon de 
Montfort; as the result of the labors of these 
and other men our attention was drawn for 
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many years exclusively to problems of domes- 
tic government; the far greater problem, the 
relations of England to her colonies and de- 
pendencies, and the necessary modifications in 
her internal constitution, escaped notice.” 


That is Mr. Tarver’s philosophy of 
history in a nutshell ; he is an avowed im- 
perialist, and writes the story of Rome’s 
imperial development under Tiberius as 
a lesson to those who are guiding the 
present expansion of England. He is in 
this respect a true follower of the great 
English historians, who have almost in- 
variably kept an eye on London while 
professedly writing of foreign affairs. 
Indeed, the superiority of English history 
to German, considered as literature in 
the larger sense of the word, is due to this 
political training and bias, which spring 
from the urgencies of British national 
life and prevent the historian from writ- 
ing of the past as if it were a mere corpus 
vile for the display of erudition. And 
we are inclined to think that the censure 
of unscientific prejudice passed on such 
historians as Livy and Tacitus among the 
Romans and Gibbon and Thirlwall and 
Grote among the moderns is far from 
the mark. No great history ever was 
written, and probably never will be writ- 
ten, by a man who has not some thesis, 
whether political or philosophical, to 
maintain. The scientific ideal of writing 
history with an absolutely impartial re- 
gard to facts may produce valuable 
works of accumulative erudition, but it 
cannot call forth a work of lasting hu- 
man interest. In the first place the rec- 
ords of the facts are so implicated with 
error of all sorts that no scientific exposi- 
tion of them, as Renan recognized and 
regretted, can ever be final or produce 
the effect of finality. And, moreover, no 
man can produce a work of human inter- 
est unless some real or supposed interest 
of humanity has so implanted itself in 
his breast that inevitably the events and 
personalities of any epoch of the past 
seem to group themselves about this 
dominant idea. Nor does this mean that 
such an historian deliberately falsifies or 
colors his presentation of the facts. No 
writer is so likely to impress us with his 
candor as one who has a thesis to main- 
tain and openly maintains it. The aim 


of history is truth, but truth as the writer 
discerns it. 


In developing his own thesis 
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the historian may place what explanation 
he pleases on the events recorded; his 
only obligation is that he do not sup- 
press facts which will enable the reader 
in the end to form his own judgment. 
From history composed honestly in such 
a spirit the reader is more likely to rise 
with a fair and full appreciation of an 
age or a man than from a work written 
with boasted objective impartiality. It 
is for this reason that we are willing to 
accept Mr. Tarver’s imperialistic pur- 
pose as an element of added interest to 
a work which even apart from that may 
be commended most warmly. 


a 


A Great Reformer 


Ir is well that Molesworth’s life should 
be written,* for a busy after-age should 
not be permitted to forget so great and 
worthy aman. Perhaps there could have 
been found for the task a more generally 
accomplished biographer than Mrs. Faw- 
cett, but hardly a more entertaining one. 
She has chosen admirably from a mass 
of private materials, and she invests the 
character of her subject with just the de- 
tails needed to make him real and fa- 
miliar to us. 

Born to rank and great wealth, Sir 
William Molesworth was an aggressive 
democrat. He probably learned his de- 
mocracy from one of his boyhood teach- 
ers, Signor Demarchi, an Italian refugee. 
But however he came by it, it remained 
with him, the passion and inspiration of 
his public career. From his coming of 
age till his death he labored for free in- 
stitutions, for the reform of abuses and 
for the uplifting of the downtrodden and 
oppressed. He was the protagonist of 
the movement for the suppression of the 
infamous system of transporting con- 
victs; he was the father of the idea of 
an empire of self-governing units; 
against the passionate prejudices of the 
time he was an unflinching supporter of 
religious liberty; and he advocated untir- 
ingly the fostering of education among 
the masses and the extension of the suf- 
frage. 

Molesworth’ was born in Cornwall in 
1810. He was frail in health, and as it 
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was thought he could not endure the 
strain of college life, he was privately 
educated. As he approached his major- 
ity he began to take an eager interest in 
public questions, being deeply influenced 
by the writings of Bentham and the 
Mills. “ He disliked aristocratic institu- 
tions,” wrote Mrs. Grote, the wife of the 
historian, “ detested ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment, felt earnestly the injustice and 
wrong under which the bulk of the Eng- 
lish people suffered, and longed to assist 
in bringing about a healthier and more 
just scheme of domestic administration.” 
Had he been a month older—he did not 
attain his majority until May—he could 
have been elected to the Parliament voted 
for in April, 1831. He thus narrowly 
missed taking part in the great scenes at- 
tending the passage of the Reform bill. 
But the next year he was elected, and go- 
ing to London, at once allied himself 
with the small group of Philosophical 
Radicals of whom Grote, Roebuck and 
the two Mills were the most prominent 
members. Association with these men 
led to his founding the London Review 
(1835), with John Stuart Mill as editor. 
The following year he bought the West- 
minster Review, which Bentham had 
founded, and consolidated it with the 
London. ‘ 

His career, parliamentary or adminis- 
trative, continued, except for a three- 
years’ interim (1841-44), until his death 
at the early age of 45 (1855). He was 
always fearless to the point of audacity ; 
he was indefatigable in work, despite his 
physical weakness, and opposition seemed 
rather to encourage and stimulate than 
to dispirit him. It would be dif- 
ficult to find another career wherein so 
much of fruitful activity for social and 
political reform was compressed in so 
few years. The instance for comparison 
that inevitably arises is that of the life- 
work of Anthony Cooper, seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury (1801-85). But Shaftes- 
bury’s years well nigh doubled those of 
Molesworth. 

There is little occasion for fault find- 
ing in Mrs. Faweett’s volume. It is only 
now and then that a slip is discoverable. 
It is not possible that Molesworth, when 
he came to London in 1833 (p. 47), could 
have met Bentham, for the sufficient rea- 
son that the great man had died in June, 
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1832. Nor did the London Review of 
1834 reflect Molesworth’s views (p..67), 
for the reason that it was not founded 
until April, 1835. And then there is this 
amusing sentence on page 150: “ One of 
the first acts of the United States after 
the Declaration of Independence had 
been to decline any longer to be made a 
depository of British convicts.” We 
doubt it, partly because the practice had 
been declared illegal a good many years 
before that and partly because a nation 
is unlikely to transport convicts to an- 
other nation with which it is at war. 


oa 
Welsh History 


It is singular that there are few coun- 
tries about which less is known than 
Wales. Yet there is no earthly reason 
why its history should not excite quite as 
much interest as that of Scotland or of 
Ireland, for the Welsh people presents 
the unique phenomenon of a race which, 
while clinging to its patrimony and be- 
liefs, while passionately attached to its 
ancient language and to all its ancient 
manners and customs, has, notwithstand- 
ing, bent with admirable suppleness to 
all the conditions of modern life. 

The two works before us form, as far 
as we are aware, the first real attempt to 
present the history of the little principal- 
ity and the story of its national hero in 
an attractive and popular form.* Mr. 
Edwards evinces a mastery of all the de- 
tails of his subject, and gives the results 
of his researches in an orderly and lu- 
minous narrative. Mr. Bradley has also 
made a readable volume out of material 
that he must have found it rather hard to 
manage. Their faults are rather those 
of omission than of commission. A pa- 
triotic Welshman will look in vain for 
any adequate notice of the gorgeous col- 
lection of medieval romance which had 
its origin in Wales and from thence 
quickened the literature of almost every 
Christian land. The ancient Celtic 
Church is passed over very lightly, and 
this is the more surprising because there 
is plenty of material for an interesting 
chapter on this curious phase of Welsh 


* WaLes. By Owen M. Edwards. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

OWEN GLYNDWR AND THE LAST STRUGGLE FOR 
WELSH INDEPENDENCE. With a Brief Sketch of 
Welsh History. By Arthur Granville Bradley, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50, 
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history. A chapter, too, on the ancient 
laws and customs codified at the end of 
the tenth century, and known as the laws 
of Howel the Good, would have been 
welcome, and would seem almost essen- 
tial to the proper understanding of the 
complex influences that have produced 
the medieval and modern Welshman. 

By far the largest portion of Mr. Ed- 
wards’s volume is devoted to the events 
that took place after the Norman con- 
quest in the thirteenth century, and con- 
tains some vivid descriptions of the rath- 
er rough and ready methods in accord- 
ance with which the laws and customs of 
Wales were gradually assimilated to 
those of England. Milton thought the 
quarrels between the Kings of the Hep- 
tarchy as uninteresting as quarrels be- 
tween kites and crows. It was reserved 
for the late Mr. Green to show in his 
“Making of England” that this period, 
when handled sympathetically and ar- 
tistically, could be rendered quite as ab- 
sorbing as any other epoch of English 
history. Mr. Edwards has succeeded in 
rendering the obscure and often confus- 
ing quarrels of Welsh princes with one 
another and with their Norman oppress- 
ors interesting, and this, considering 
the obvious difficulty of his task, is no 
small achievement. 

It is strange that Mr. Edwards should 
give such scanty notice to the epoch-mak- 
ing religious revival of the eighteenth 
century, and that Mr. Bradley should not 
allude to it at all. Yet the Methodist prop 


aganda of that period, which separated . 


the great majority of the Welsh people 
from the Anglican Church and divided 
them among different sects, had far- 
reaching results. The religious renais- 
sance was the parent of a literary renais- 
sance, which, in turn, generated a polit- 
ical renaissance, which, in its turn, be- 
came the source of the intense sentiment 
of a distinct nationality, the dominant 
note of Welsh life at the present day. 


a 
Bylow Hill 


ConsIpERED from the purely literary 
point of view this novel is not up to Mr. 
Cable’s usual standard.* And we are in- 
clined to the opinion that Mr. Howells, 


George W. Cable. New York: 
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with his clinic methods of exposing the 
painful emotions of his characters, could 
have developed the distressing details of 
this situation in a more excruciatingly 
artistic manner. For Mr. Cable has al- 
ways showed a romantic simplicity in 
dealing with his people, a tender hearted- 
ness in discovering their shortcomings, 
which really unfits him for making the 
most of the psychological possibilities 
presented by the domestic tragedy en- 
acted on “ Bylow Hill.” ‘ 

The plot of the tale hinges upon the 
unreasoning jealousy of Arthur Wins- 
low, a young husband, whose wife, altho 
absolutely faithful, had been engaged un- 
til shortly before her marriage to his 
intimate friend, a superior man, who de- 
rived most of his honors from self- 
sacrifices. And, accepted simply as a 
story, the situation holds features of un- 
usual interest. 

But the psychic conditions set forth as 
premises will not bear analysis. Ap- 
parently Mr. Cable’s purpose is to demon- 
strate not only that jealousy is a mental 
and moral disease, but that the logical 
end of it is ferocious madness, a rever- 
sion to type in the victim which proves 
his relationship to the lower forms of 
brute life. 

As a matter of fact, jealousy is not a 
disease, except in such weak and irri- 
table people as Arthur Winslow, who 
shows the diathesis of insanity from the 
beginning, and who if he had not tied 
stones to his bed covers and sunk them 
into the river, believing that he was 
drowning his wife, would have eventu- 
ally lost his senses in some other night- 
mare experience. This psychological in- 
accuracy furnishes Mr. Cable an oppor- 
tunity to present a stirring little tragedy, 
but it also renders his story too narrow 
in point of view to be of any. value as an 
artistic study of human nature. For, so 
far from being a deformity of the mind, 
jealousy is a common instinct, as whole- 
some and necessary in theeconomy of love 
as the latent warrior instinct is in every 
man. It is the self-protecting shield of 
love, and can only be considered baleful 
in the same way that a man’s sword arm 
is harmful when it changes him into a 
bully instead of a moral defender of the 
right. 

Thus it is plain that in any study of 
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human relationships where jealousy un- 
derlies action and thought, the dénoue- 
ment depends upon what particular kind 
of person suffers an awakening of this 
primitive instinct. In the instance of 
Arthur Winslow the result is diabolical, 
because, from start to finish, the power 
of goodness in him is too feeble to resist 
the disintegrating effects of mean sus- 
picions. He is the victim of an ignoble 
idea, fixed upon him, not by the righteous 
wrath of outraged affections, but by the 
meanness of his own nature. A better 
man keeps his jealousy as he does his 
sword—as a last resort, the swift and 
terrible avenger of real wrongs. 

After all the magnolia home of Mr. 
Cable’s genius is not in these psychic 
regions where the types portrayed are 
more gifted with nerves than brains, 
and where sensation is clairvoyant to 
such an extent that they can look across 
lots and suffer at each other. But it be- 
longs to some Arcadia where he spreads 
fair scenes and starts the pretty game of 
love among men who are only brave and 
women who are only beautiful, with a 
few little simple virtues leavened in to 
spiritualize their happy dust. 


5 


Primitive Semitic Religion To-day. A Rec- 
ord of Researches, Discoveries and Studies 
in Syria, Palestine and the Sinaitic Penin- 
sula. By Samuel Ives Curtiss. New York: 
Fleming H. Revell Co., $2.00 net. 

Professor Curtiss has for nearly 
twenty-four years held the chair of Old 

Testament Literature in Chicago Theo- 

logical Seminary. Four years ago he 

made a visit of sixteen months to Pales- 
tine and Syria, and followed it in the two 
succeeding years with long visits to the 
same region. Deeply interested in the 
study of Semitic customs and following 
the studies of Prof. Robertson Smith, he 
determined to make original investiga- 
tions of the ideas and practices, especially 
religious, of the fellahin and Bedouin 
where they had been least affected by 
civilization and the teachings of Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism. His re- 
search has been eminently fruitful. He 
has discovered a great mass of unknown 
or misunderstood notions and practices 
which show that the old heathen customs 
in reference to sacrifice and sprinkling of 
blood on door posts, etc., are by no 


means lost. He has found the sacred 
trees and the high places, and the old 
shrines with their gods changed to saints. 
He has studied the significance of sacri- 
fice, which he finds not so much in the 
feast with the god as in the shedding of 
blood. The book is illustrated with photo- 
graphs taken on his journeys, and an il- 
lustrated appendix by William Hayes 
Ward, D.D., makes a fresh study of the 
altars of the early Babylonians. The 
book is one of those honest productions 
of original research that will remain a 
permanent source of information for stu- 
dents of Semitic religion and the Old 
Testament. One who reads it will be 
able better to understand and interpret 
the Hebrew Scriptures, written as they 
were by men to whom just such concep- 
tions of the relation between men and 
superior spirits were matters of every- 
day experience. Too much praise can 
hardly be given to Professor Curtiss for 
this excellent first-hand work. 


ed 
The College Student and His Problems. By 
James Hulme Canfield. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.00. 

We heartily wish that every young 
man in America who is either actually in 
college or who is contemplating the pos- 
sibility of a university education, might 
provide himself with a copy of this ad- 
mirable book. Its solid wisdom is the 
result of many years of wide and varied 
experience, for Mr. Canfield, who is now 
the Librarian of Columbia, has been the 
Chancellor of the University of Nebraska 
and President of Ohio State University. 
The style of the book seems almost ideal- 
ly adapted to its purpose, for while it is 
exceedingly colloquial and “ American,” 
it never for a moment becomes vulgar or 
cheap. It differs from the old manuals 
of “ Advice to Young Men” in its com- 
plete lack of the ex cathedra tone. Mr. 
Canfield does not mount the rostrum and 
pour forth rolling rhetoric; he talks with 
and not at the young man he wishes to 
help. Few books give so exactly the im- 
pression of spoken words; one feels in 
reading these vivid pages that the author 
is actually talking, so simply direct and 
full of intense earnestness is the style. 
The very first chapter, ‘“‘ Why Go to Col. 
lege?” is one of the best and most force- 
ful pleas for a university education that 
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we have seen these many months, and 
the chapters on Athletics and Fraterni- 
ties are full of meat. There is a whole- 
some common sense evident on every 
page of the work that inspires confidence 
in the reader at once and makes him feel 
that he is listening to a man of like pas- 
sions with himself, who knows life by 
actual experience. And lastly, under- 
neath all this hard-headed wisdom there 
is a beautiful spirit of ideality. 


a 


The Show Dog. By H. W. Huntington. 
Providence: Remington Printing Co. $2.00. 


This book might appropriately be 
called the Baedeker of dog-land, for with 
it as a guide we could visit the different 
bench shows and not only tell the va- 
rious breeds one from another, but judge 
the merits of the individuals with dis- 
crimination. The origin and use of each 
breed is given, followed by a paragraphic 
description of what a perfect specimen 
should be, with a scale of points for judg- 
ing, and comments more or less full from 
a show ring standpoint. The hundred 
or more half-tones of typical dogs add 
decidedly to the value and interest of the 
book, and altogether it appeals strongly 
to any one who loves a dog, tho especial- 
ly to breeders and exhibitors. 

2: 

The 13th District. A Story of a Candidate. 
By Brand Whitlock. Indianapolis: The 
Bowen-Merrill Co., $1.50. 

We are inclined to rate this as the best 
of the recent political novels. Its locus 
is Illinois, its setting that of conventions 
and campaigns. It relates the rise into 
prominence of a young lawyer, his elec- 
tion to Congress, his gradual demoraliza- 
tion due to an-innate weakness of char- 
acter; his treachery to an old friend, and 
his final defeat. Throughout it carries 
the atmosphere of the Middle West. The 
scenes and incidents are portrayed viv- 
idly; the diction is sprightly, and the 
manner faithful to ihe reality. There are 
happy touches in characterization, more- 
over, which make certain of the figures 
as familiar to us as next door neighbors. 
Rankin and Bailey—who that knows the 
Middle West does not know their like? 
With some of the other characters, how- 
ever, the author is not so fortunate. 
Dade Emerson, who occupies a consider- 
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able part of the book, is a mistake and an 
intrusion, and the dialect he has painstak- 
ingly invented for her is woful. Some- 
thing a shade better is to be said for the 
heroine, Emily Harkness; but here, too, 
there is failure as compared with his poli- 
ticians. As a whole, the book is not with- 
out evidence of padding; fifty pages 
could be excised to its betterment. 


as 


Patristic Study. By H. B. Swete. 

Foreign Missions. By H. H. Montgomery. 

The Ministry of Conversion. By A. J. Mason. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., go 
cents net each. 


These “ Handbooks for the Clergy” 
are Anglican in flavor but catholic in 
spirit. Patristic Study is designed to 
cure second-hand knowledge of the 
Fathers, who are “ often quoted but sel- 
dom read,” by helping to the study of the 
Fathers themselves. It is a very brief 
manual, less than four pages being given 
to Augustine, but it is well proportioned, 
accurate, and, like a good guide-book, 
stimulates the desire to see for one’s self. 
Foreign Missions, by the present Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, is an excellent manual for 
the study of missions, comprehensive in 
outlook, broad in sympathy and accurate 
in bibliography. The Mwistry of Con- 
version is a treatise on evangelistic 
preaching and the conduct of missions or 
revivals. It is designed to stimulate 
evangelism and correct abuses. Dr. Ma- 
son is sometimes commonplace and occa- 
sionally narrow, but he is devout and ear- 
nest, and he believes that “only by ra- 
tional means can we hope to change the 
wills of rational beings.” 


a 


Nathan Hale. The Ideal Patriot. By Wil- 
liam Ordway Partridge. New York: Funk 
& Wagnalls, $1.00 net. 


This is an interesting study in mod- 
ern bockx-making, compounded of 23 
blank pages, 21 index and title pages, 8 
of quotations, 7 devoted to Mr. Part- 
ridge’s sonnet and dedication, and Mr. 
George Cary Eggleston’s ‘“ foreword,” 
and 75 prose pages by the author. There 
are 14 illustrations, including three ex- 
cellent reproductions of the statue Mr. 
Partridge has made for the Yale campus. 
Mr. Partridge gives the history of his 























statue, describes the battle of Long Is- 
land, at which Hale was not present; 
sketches André’s life, praises Coleridge, 
glorifies sculpture, offers moral advice, 
and fills barely fifty pages, by dint of con- 
siderable rep:tition, with a characteriza- 
tion of Hale and the facts of his life. The 
style is loose. The author calls it “a 
matter of pure conjecture” whether 
Hale’s information ever reached Wash- 
ington, “ uncertain,’ “very possible,” 
“not probable,” and adds that “ the in- 
formation he was able to send must have 
been of great service to” Washington. He 
speaks of three memorable scenes in 
Hale’s life, relating the first, and leaving 
us guessing what are the other two. The 
life of “ America’s ideal patriot,’ who 
died ignominiously and magnificently at 
twenty-one, was as fine as were his own 
last words, and but little finer than is the 
Yale statue. The facts are few and sim- 
ple, and Mr. Partridge’s imaginative de- 
scriptions, like Mr. W. R. Leigh’s draw- 
ings, weaken the statuesque figure. The 
author is enthusiastic, and his narrative 
is readable. The publishers evidently 
take the work seriously, since they have 
indexed it under 178 subjects. 


 ] 


Miscellanies, Second Series. By Austin Dob- 
son. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co., 
$1.50. 


The second volume of Miscellanies, 
by Mr. Dobson, is a book that lends it- 
self to a second judgment. At first it 
is a disappointment ; it seems to lack some 
of the grace and charm that readers have 
become accustomed to associate with Mr. 
Dobson’s work. After a time, however, 
the atmosphere of the book gets hold of 
the reader and he realizes once again 
that of all our writers it is Mr. Dobson 
who can best interpret for us certain 
phases of the eighteenth century. It is 
the privilege of every writer of past days 
to look at the time of which he writes 
from any point of view that may please 
him. He may see all the bad or all the 
good. Anything as complicated as the 
life of any given epoch must be holds 
within itself all the elements of both 
good and bad. To Thackeray the 
eighteenth century was a time that filled 
him now with sadness, often with indig- 
nation, and among its celebrated peo- 
ple he found few that he could applaud 
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wholeheartedly. He lived in a society 
whose outward forms, both social and lit- 
erary, were a reaction and a protest 
against the free, merry and profligate life 
of the preceding century. Austin Dob- 
son, writing at a later day, when the nine- 
teenth century was so old that it had for- 
gotten to be shocked at the vices of its 
predecessors, has seen only the pictur- 
esque and gracious side of that genera- 
tion. He has made what was gay and 
brilliant live again; he has ignored the 
brutalities that underlay the life of that 
day, has given only what was delightful 
and precious. Almost all the essays in 
this volume treat of his favorite epoch 
and show all his minute knowledge of 
it. If they have a more tired air than 
Mr. Dobson’s work usually has, they 
have at least the charm of being written 
from the fullness of understanding, writ- 
ten because the author knew his subject 
as a man knows the details of life of his 
native village. The Miscellanies are di- 
vided into two parts, one of essays and 
the other a collection of fugitive verse, 
light but perfect in form, as Mr. Dob- 
son’s verse always is. 
s 

Michael Ross, Minister. 
worth. New York: 

$1.50. 

This story is written in the rectangular 
style of a religious lady novelist. It 
teaches, first, that there is a destiny in 
romantic love; secondly, that the match- 
making instinct of maternal ambitions is 
the practical machinery out of which 
come more tragedies than marriages; 
and thirdly, that a man is only a man,— 
even when he is a minister.—who must 
search a long time with prayers and fast- 
ing through the deceits and conceits of 
his old Adam nature before he finds the 
everlasting good that lies potent in him. 
The story is lightened by the tabby cat 
reflections of an old maid, and the only 
criticism to be passed upon it is in the 
development of the hero’s character. He 
is a distinctly feminine production, mor- 
bid, and too much given to dramatizing 
his own emotions, which are singularly 
creditable to him. But he lacks the es- 
sentially masculine courage to face the 
evil desires of nature with a battle line 
of yeoman principles,—a saint who re- 
treats into heaven, 


By Annie E. Holds- 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 
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Literary Notes 


An éxcellent “Pocket Guide to Europe,” 
edited by Edmund C. Stedman and Thomas L. 
Stedman, is published by William R. Jenkins, 
of this city. 

...-Mr. Bliss Carman’s “ Coronation Ode,” 
upon which we commented recently in our edi- 
torial columns, has been issued in artistic book 
form by Messrs. L. C. Page & Co. (Price, 
$1.00.) 

....Secretary John Hay’s memorial address 
to Congress on William McKinley may be ob- 
tained from Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. in neat 
form (price, 28 cents, net). 


:1:.From “ Poems,” by Robert Underwood 
Johnson (now collected itt a single volume and 
published by the Century Company), we quote 
the closing stanzas entitled “ Premonitions ” : 

“ There’s a shadow on the grass 
That was never there before; 
And the ripples as they pass 
Whisper of an unseen oar; 
And the song we knew by note 
Seems to falter in the throat, 
And a footfall, scarcely rroted, lingers near the 
open door. 
“Omens that were once but jest 
Now are messengers of fate; 
And the blessing held the best 
Cometh not or comes too late. 
Yet, whatever life may lack, 
Not a blown leaf beckons back, 
‘Forward!’ is the summons. ‘ Forward! 
where the new horizons wait.’” 

....Canon Ellacombe, in his recently pub- 
lished nature volume of miscellaneous chat, en- 
titled “In My Vicarage Garden and Else- 
where,” brings gently but firmly a very 
doughty argument, not hitherto used, against 


the partisans of the Baconian theory. Shake-_ 


speare, says Canon Ellacombe, was a versatile 
genius, and one can place one’s finger on but 
three spots in the map of knowledge which he 
left apparently unexplored. He praises not 
the fragrant weed, tobacco; he loves not his 
lady’s dog; but, far more surprising and 
weighty than these omissions, nowhere 
throughout the plays do we find a single de- 
scription of architecture or of any architectural 
structure. Now considering the passion shown 
by Bacon in all his writings for architecture, 
this omission will need more plausible explana- 
tion than is even in the power of a Baconian 
theorist to give, in order to remove the ob- 
stacle it raises. No such great artist as he 


who wrote the plays of Shakespeare, possess- 
ing at the same time as intricate a knowledge 
of architectural details as Bacon, could have let 
slip so many opportunities of glorious illus- 
tration and description as are afforded by in- 
stances in the plays. 
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Tuat play is really a novelty. Not one 
of the acts opened with a servant dusting the 
furniture.”—Judge. 


....Mr. Morgan says he is in Europe for 
the purpose of securing recreation. Goodness 
alive! Is Mr. Morgan going to capture that, 
too?—The Commoner. 


There was an old man of Tarentum, 
Who gnashed his false teeth till he bent ‘em; 
And when asked for the cost 
Of what he had lost, 
Said, “I really can’t tell, for I rent ’em!” 
—The Bookman. 


....'I see that Professor Bigsby has re- 
turned from the volcanic section.” “ Yes, they 
thought he had measles and sent him home.” 
“ What did he have?” “ Why, it appears that 
he swallowed a great deal of lava dust and 
the eruption followed.”—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


.... Shaking their heads dolefully, the desti- 
tute victims of the calamity weep over their 
fate. “Why do you weep?” we ask. “Is 
there not more food than you can eat and-more 
clothing than you can wear being sent in every 
day by the relief expeditions?” “Yes,” they 
reply, “ but we fear that we will have to sub- 
scribe regularly for each newspaper that alone 
and unaided brought us relief.” Bursting into 
a fresh flood of tears, they seek their homes, 
while we stand by the sad sea waves and pon- 
der on the cumulativeness of fate.—Baltimore 
American. 


....‘‘ Yes,” said the pretty maiden, idly 
drawing figures in the sand on the beach with 
the point of her parasol, “ fiction does, as you 
say, give one false ideas of things. I don't 
suppose, for example, any one ever makes love 
in real life as it is done in fiction.” Something 
in her manner emboldened the young man. 
“ Esmeralda,” he said, tremulously, “I have 
long dreamed of a time when I might feel free 
to say to you what is in my heart, but you have 
seemed so cold, so distant, so unattainable, 
that my coward lips have refused to frame the 
words. Now, however, I can wait no longer. 
For me, at least, Esmeralda, this is the hour of 
fate. I have feared it too much, and my deserts 
are small, yet I dare to put it to the touch, to 
win or lose it all. Every hope and aspiration 
I have in life is centered in you. My whole 
being cries out for you. Every moment of my 
life your image is before me. There is not a 
pulsation of my heart that does not thrill with 
love for you. I offer you the devotion of a 
life. Esmeralda, I love you, love you, love 
you!” “TI see I was wrong, George,” softly 
replied the maiden, still drawing figures in the 
sand with the point of her parasol,—Chicago 
Tribune. 


~ 














For Cuba and Our National 
Honor 


ConcREss and the American people 
should not punish the Cubans for Gen- 
eral Wood’s blunder. It should be borne 
in mind that the islanders are in no way 
responsible for that expenditure of $8,- 
640 of Cuban funds for the distribution 
of printed arguments through the agency 
of Mr. Thurber and his Export Associa- 
tion. The money was so used by the 
American officer who represented the 
United States as trustee in charge of the 
affairs of the island; its ward. It was 
expended unwisely and improperly. But 
it seems to us that the impropriety of his 
act was not perceived by General Wood. 

He desired above all things the wel- 
fare of the people over whom he had been 
placed. No other man, Cuban or Ameri- 
can, so clearly understood how absolutely 
essential to the welfare of Cuba and to 
the maintenance of good government on 
the island was a treaty of reciprocity that 
would permit the island’s greatest indus- 
try to be carried on profitably. Mr. 
Thurber asserted that his Association 
had the names and addresses of 60,000 
Americans—“ leaders of thought,” he 
called them, even in his bill—to whom 
printed arguments for such reciprocity 
could be forwarded, and that such a use 
of these names would affect public opin- 
ion to the advantage of Cuba. Knowing 
that the pending Reciprocity Bill was in 
great danger of defeat, General Wood 
paid, out of the Cuban treasury, for the 
distribution that had been suggested. He 
had a legal right to do this, but it was 
a serious error,and the money was proba- 
bly wasted. He has committed no crime, 
however, and it would be better now for 
him to admit the blunder than to defend 
it in a statement which we cannot read 
with satisfaction. 

The effect of Mr. Thurber’s testimony 
has been unfortunate. There is no evi- 


dence of any agreement or connection be- 
tween General Wood and the Sugar 
Trust in this work of influencing public 
opinion; but the fact that Mr. Thurber 
was selling his services to both has 
tended to support in some minds the re- 
peated assertion of the beet-sugar 


“ce 


in- 
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surgents”’ that the Trust, and not the 
Cuban planters, would enjoy the benefit 
of any reduction of our tariff on Cuban 
sugar. Thus it may be that General 
Wood, spending Cuban money improper- 
ly with good intentions, has injured the 
cause he so earnestly desired to serve. 

But struggling Cuba should not be 
made to suffer on account of the error of 
one who is undoubtedly her loyal friend. 
The strength of the argument for reci- 
procity with the island is really affected 
in no way by the admissions of Mr. Thur- 
ber on the witness stand. Our moral ob- 
ligation to give Cuba a chance to live is 
not less binding now than it was before 
General Wood paid for 60,000 circular 
letters and Mr. Thurber obtained from 
Mr. Havemeyer a contribution of $2,500. 
Nor is the argument for the proposed 
reciprocity on the ground of commercial 
and political expediency less forcible to- 
day than it was two weeks ago. 

By the restrictions imposed in the Platt 
amendment we have bound Cuba to do 
certain things which she must fail to do 
if her industries shall be unprofitable. 
Her chief industry is the production of 
sugar. Upon that three-fourths of her 
people directly or indirectly depend. This 
country is the natural market for her 
sugar. Owing to our very high tariff 
Cuban sugar can be sold here only at a 
price that means loss to the Cuban plant- 
er. The island government is not free to 
bargain with European Powers for trade 
agreements. That is not specifically for- 
bidden in the Platt amendment, but the 
restrictions imposed with respect to rela- 
tions with foreign Powers, the island’s 
debts, etc., are such that the negotiations 
of Cuba for such agreements are virtual- 
ly confined to the United States. Thus 
far we have declined to make even a re- 
ciprocal reduction of one-fifth of our tar- 
iff on sugar, altho one-fifth would not 
save the Cuban planters from loss. Due 
regard for our national honor requires us 
either to grant the desired reduction or 
to say to the Cubans that they are at 


liberty to take the Platt amendment out 


of their Constitution. 

“We are bound,” said President 
Roosevelt in his first message, “ by every 
consideration of honor and expediency 
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to pass commercial measures in the inter- 
est of her material well-being.” The 
argument on the ground of expediency 
is based in part upon the fact that we our- 
selves should gain much from a reciproc- 
ity agreement. Cuban money that is now 
paid to European exporters would be 
paid for the products of the United 
States. Prosperity would increase the 
island’s purchases, and our exports of 
provisions and manufactures to Cuban 
buyers would be greatly enlarged. More- 
over, if we refuse to make a recipro- 
cal agreement, the failure of the insular 
government, with all that this would im- 
ply, might compel us to preserve order 
in Cuba at much cost in both treasure 
and blood. This is the purely material 
side of expediency in this case. There 
is another side, to be perceived by all 
Americans whose comfort and happiness 
would be promoted by the happiness of 
the Cuban people and the success of the 
experiment in self-government which we 
have enabled them to undertake. 

The message of the President touches 
upon these considerations and also ap- 
peals forcibly to the humanity of our peo- 
ple, to that sense of sympathy and that 
loving care which should move this rich 
and powerful nation to guard and cherish 
the infant republic that owes to us its 
birth. It is a brave message, the plain 
and impulsive utterance of a generous, 
courageous and unselfish man. 

We hope that it will be effective in 
speedily causing the desired legislation. 


The proposed reduction of 20 per cent.. 


is not enough; it should be doubled. But 
if it be impossible now to procure more 
than 20 per cent., then the House bill 
should be passed in the Senate at once, 
with a slight amendment designed to pre- 
vent a repeal of the countervailing duty 
provided as a defense against large ex- 
port bounties. 
& 


The Princeton Presidency 


It is a lightning change of presidencies 
that has just been accomplished at 
Princeton University. As if it had been 
nothing more than a slight incident of a 
session of the trustees, President Patton 
presented his resignation of his office, 
which was immediately accepted, and 
Prof. Woodrow Wilson was elected im- 
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mediately in his place. There was no 
preliminary announcement of the in- 
tended resignation, no committee of the 
trustees to select a suitable candidate for 
the succession, no canvassing of names, 
no discussion, no rivalry; but before the 
alumni or even the faculty knew or sus- 
pected that President Patton was to re- 
sign, a new President had been elected. 
We presume that half the trustees were 
as much astonished as was the public. 
The air has been filled with rumors as 
to the reason and manner of the sudden 
change. We prefer to believe none of 
them, but to accept on its face value the 
explanation given by President Patton 
for his resignation. He has been a very 
successful and a popular President. He 
has served for fourteen years, and altho 
he lacks over ten years of having reached 
what is not, but is called, the “ dead line ” 
of seventy, he wants leisure for the study 
and writing which such a college presi- 
dency does not allow. Therefore he 
withdraws before he is too old to do the 
work he has in mind. We accept the ex- 
planation and believe it, altho it is an un- 
usual one. Presidents Woolsey and 
Dwight, of Yale; President Seelye, of 
Amherst; President Gilman, of Johns 
Hopkins ; President Carter, of Williams, 
not to mention others, held to their office 
till about the age of seventy, and then 
resigned its burdens to younger, if not 
stronger, hands; but President Low re- 
signed the presidency of Columbia Uni- 
versity, in the flower of his strength, defi- 
nitely to engage in other work, to be 
elected Mayor of New York. Having 
given up a position of much honor and 
great service for the purpose of study 
and authorship, we have the right to ex- 
pect some worthy fruit of Dr. Patton’s 
comparative leisure; for, while he will 
retain a professorship in philosophy and 
ethics, its duties will give him all oppor- 
tunities for the studies which his plan 
requires. 
President Patton has one of the keen- 
est analytical minds that have been de- 
voted in this country to the exposition of 
philosophy and the defense of religion. 
It shows their good sense that the college 
students vote him their favorite preacher. 
That is not because his sermons are short, 
for they are not; nor because they are 
eloquent with rhetoric, for they are not; 
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but because they are packed with rugged, 
manly thought that requires and rewards 
attention. He is no blind conservative, 
altho as a malleus hereticorum he seemed 
to begin his ecclesiastical life. But he 
has outgrown all that, and while still 
most loyal to the doctrines of his Church, 
at least as last formulated, his theological 
interest is in those truths which bind all 
Christians together in the defense of 
faith in God. We shall be much disap- 
pointed if such defense does not call him 
to abundant service. That he deeply 
feels the call is apparent in his late words 
as to the causes of a hesitation of young 
men to enter the ministry. He recog- 
nized fully the deterring force of a pre- 
vailing doubt as to the truths of much 
that has been taught as essential to the 
Christian faith. 

That the gossip is true as to cabals in 
the Princeton faculty seeking to control 
the choice of a successor to Dr. Patton 
we choose not to believe. They have 
every appearance of being malicious. 
And especially the story freely published 
that the election of Prof. Henry Van 
Dyke as Moderator of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly was carefully en- 
gineered in order to put him in the suc- 
cession to the presidency of Princeton, 
and that the plot was shrewdly nipped by 
the sudden resignation of President Pat- 
ton and the election of his successor—all 
this lacks verisimilitude. We know well 
enough what was Dr. Van Dyke’s service 
in the Committee on Revision and how 
he came to be chosen Moderator. 

And now Prof. Woodrow Wilson is 
the first layman to be elected President 
of Princeton University. He is a scholar 
and a Christian gentleman. If not a 
clergyman, he is the son of a clergyman 
and has all the inheritance of faith. The 
purpose of a college is not now to educate 
a learned and godly ministry, but to in- 
culcate intelligence and the love of truth 
and the love of God and native land 
among all our ambitious youth. The col- 
lege has far outgrown the first purpose 
of Harvard.. It educates lawyers, doc- 


tors, teachers, merchants, farmers, much 
more than ministers. This does not mean 
that ministers are too few, but that the 
field of education is broadened and that 
the one learned profession is no longer 
the ministry, for which thank God, The 
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happy time has come when not Moses 
and Aaron alone, but Eldad and Medad 
are prophets. 

We wonder if, under a lay President, 
there may be accomplished what clerical 
Presidents have not achieved, the union 
of Princeton Theological Seminary with 
Princeton University. They are entirely 
separate institutions, each with its own 
Board of Trustees. Such a union would 
make Princeton a university in a truer 
sense. At present it is chiefly an under- 
graduate college in its departments of 
Letters and Science, with some graduate 
students, but with no _ professional 
schools. Possibly there is here an oppor- 
tunity for wise consolidation. 


* 
The Matrimonial Pageant 


Every year in June our matrimonial 
enthusiasm passes the bounds of mere 
courtship and ends in a nuptial boom. 
There is a bridal pageant in every neigh- 
borhood, passing every street corner, and 
filling every church aisle. The Johns 
and Marys of the country, who sat in 
silent admiration of each other through 
the long winter evenings, have at last 
plucked up courage and joined the Regi- 
nalds and Kathryns of the city in a com- 
mon purpose that would be heroic if it 
were not so natural. 

And they have all been saving them- 
selves to be married in June for precisely 
the same reason that the flowers save 
their blooms and the robins their eggs 
till spring. It is not only the decorative 
season, but the re-creating time of the 
year. And marriage is a romantic way 
these young people have of getting them- 
selves born again into an existence where 
a bride and a groom are the component 
parts of one life. 

Meanwhile the old married world 
stands aside with its hat off and a genial 
clandestine wink in its eye to watch the 
young adventurers as they pass, mincing 
prettily to the measures of a thousand 
wedding marches. The Johns and Marys 
suffer most under this scrutiny. They 
have the hermit instincts of all country 
people and the stare of the crowd falls 
upon them like a sacrilege. Mary’s white 
muslin gives out a terrified rustle, and, 
between soap and embarrassment, John’s 
cheek is slick enough to have undergone - 
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a hard oil finish. For them indeed mar- 
riage is more uniting than it is for the 
drawing-room lovers, who will share 
their joys and shortcomings with society 
in general, but are likely to learn less 
about the hardships and cares that will 
knit these two primitive souls together 
in the long struggle of a lifetime with 
nature and poverty. 

But they will all have one experience 
in common—the “ honeymoon ”—that 
little verse of time with which every 
couple begins the long chapter of married 
life. And it is worse than folly, it is ma- 
licious to remind them that the lovers 
who married last year are commonplace 
people now, who have not only discarded 
many romantic perfections but have dis- 
covered in each other the most damaging 
limitations. For they still hear the 
strains of their own wedding march, 
there are dead flowers clinging yet to 
their altar rail, and the echo of the minis- 
ter’s prayer lingers somewhere in-the dim 
bridal chamber of their newly conse- 
crated hearts. They behold each other 
with shining eyes, co-religionists in a 
mystery of love and life. And to them 
the prosaic relations of their middle aged 
married friends are really pathetic. 
Mary thinks if John were so indifferent 
that she could not endure to live, and 
Reginald knows that he would commit 
suicide if his wife were as homely as 
Mrs. Brown-Jones. 

But as they advance in age and experi- 
ence this spring illusion of love fades. 


Each is blessed if they have discovered. 


in each other a faithful, foot-sore com- 
rade in the long, long march through 
years of winter and summer weather. If 
they have grown taciturn by the way it 
is because one knows the other’s thought 
without the youthful frivolity of words. 
Like weary pilgrims, each bearing the 
dear cross of the other's frailties, they 
are ending the journey together—the old 
wife with her face like a withered white 
flower and the graybeard husband. 
They have lost step with the wedding 
pageants long ago, and are creeping 
slowly now through the newly married 
pomp and glory of this June world into 
the luminous shadows of the next. They 
are no longer merely lovers, and they 
have passed far beyond the rhyming ca- 
dence of bride’s and groom’s life. They 
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have reached a homeward measure in the 
music and now they keep step only with 
each other to the grave’s green edge. 

st 


Trade Unions and Politics 


OnE of the prominent questions in the 
minds of trade unionists, both in Great 
Britain and in the United States, is that 
of increased labor representation in gov- 
ernment. The conditions which have 
forced this subject to the front have been 
quite similar in both cases. In Great 
Britain it has been the decision of the 
highest judicial court upon the liability 
of unions for the acts of their members 
in time of strike or prosecution of a boy- 
cott. Altho the unions are not incor- 
porated, the court holds that their funds 
are liable for damages to practically the 
same extent as tho they were incor- 
porated. They are no longer able to es- 
cape responsibility for injury to an em- 
ployer on the plea which they have hith- 
erto considered their main safeguard, the 
non-legal character of their organization. 
This new position in the eyes of the law 
requires new definitions as to the acts 
of their members in order to declare what 
acts are legal and what are not legal. 
The point of greatest danger to them is 
in the possible prohibition of picketing. 
In nearly all strikes it is necessary for 
the union to station pickets about the 
establishment of their former employer 
with the object of keeping away work- 
men who are about to take their places. 
If, through judicial interpretation, pick- 
eting is prohibited, the strike, as a 
weapon of unionism, is destined to fail- 
ure. Only legislation can check the 
courts, and this can be done only by de- 
fining just how far picketing may law- 
fully be carried. With this in view, the 
British unionists are seriously consider- 
ing the increase of their representation 
in Parliament to sixty or seventy mem- 
bers. They have a National Labor Rep- 
resentation Committee, which has recent- 
ly held its third annual congress. This 
committee represents trade unionists, 
trade councils, the Independent Labor 
party and the Fabian Society, including, 
it is said, a membership of 450,000. This 
membership is much less than that of all 
the trade unions in Great Britain, but the 
congress has this year aroused more in- 
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terest than before on account of the legal 
decision above mentioned. 

In the United States the interest of 
unionists in legislation is aroused by an 
even more sweeping attack on picketing 
and boycotts, the use of injunctions. In- 
junctions have been carried so far as even 
to prohibit persuasion, on the ground 
that, considering all the circumstances of 
picketing, persuasion may be carried so 
far as to become a nuisance. This inter- 
ference of the courts by summary process 
in case of strikes quite naturally attracts 
unionists to the question of controlling 
the judiciary, either by electing judges 
favorable to them, or by enacting laws 
restricting the use of injunction in labor 
disputes. But it is not as easy for union- 
ists to elect members to legislatures and 
Congress as it is for the British unionists 
to elect members of Parliament. The at- 
tempt in times past has also been disas- 
trous to the unions themselves. The 
American Federation of Labor at several 
annual conventions has voted against po- 
litical action by the subordinate organi- 
zations, altho it has always indorsed the 
independent action in politics of unionists 
as individuals in behalf of labor inter- 
ests. It is this policy of unionism on 
“pure and simple” economic lines that 
has aroused the hostility of the Socialist 
Labor party and has led in some cases 
to the secession of Socialist unions. 
One wing of the Socialist party, how- 
ever, stands by the trade unions and 
adopts the policy of working within the 
unions for political ends rather than 
without the unions. Whatever the result 
of these movements inside the ranks of 
organized labor, it is significant that in 
the spring elections of this year a number 
of cities have broken away from the two 
older parties and have elected unionists 
on a straight trade-union platform. San 
Francisco is presided over by a musician, 
Des Moines by a teamster, Ashtabula by 
a switchman, Sioux City and Yonkers 
by printers, Hartford by a clerk, and 
Bridgeport by a stoker. Other cities 
have elected ex-unionists on similar is- 
sues. Already a notable result of these 
surprises is the victory in San Francisco, 
for the first time, of the street-car em- 
ployes in a strike against the traction 
company. This turned on the attitude of 
the Mayor in ordering the police to ar-" 
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rest all persons carrying arms, including 
those hired by the traction company to 
protect their non-union motormen and 
conductors. The contrast between this 
attitude of the labor Mayor and that of 
the preceding Mayor, whose police offi- 
cers had even helped to break a sympa- 
thetic strike, has aroused trade unionists 
all over the country. In fact, it was pre- 
cisely the policy of the preceding Mayor 
in the strike referred to that brought 
about the election of the trade-union 
Mayor. Here, apparently, is a promising 
field for future trade-union politics—the 
control of the police and militia in time 
of strikes. If the laws cannot be 
changed, the execution of the laws can 
be guided through the election of the 
local executives. 

Older trade unionists look on this new 
movement with apprehension. They 
know the consequences of politics in the 
past. The unions will be split into fac- 
tions, each with its candidate for political 
honors. Labor leaders will lose the con- 
fidence of their followers, because every 
one will be charged, whether true or not, 
with using his position for political pre- 
ferment. Alliances will necessarily be 
made with outside factions, since union- 
ists alone cannot expect permanently to 
carry a majority of the voters. Eventu- 
ally the unions will both lose the Mayor 
and shatter their economic strength. 
Their present position of vantage in deal- 
ing with employers has been won after 
severe lessons and strict adhesion to eco- 
nomic lines. When they turn to politics 
it will be because they see no further 
hope in the economic struggle. The la- 
bor movement will then become, as on 
the Continent of Europe, a Socialist 
movement. 

& 


Town Property 


THE opportunities for public property 
were formerly confined mostly to real 
estate. The New England town had its 
commons, and its church property was, 
for a long while, town estate, quite as 
much as its town hall. There was econ- 
omy in this. The town did not hesitate 
to act co-operatively—call it socialism if 
you please. The town poor were cared for 
in the Town Poor House or on the County 
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Farm. Taxes were kept down as far as 
possible by co-operation. But new days 
have come upon us. The steam roads 
introduced us to public enterprises, op- 
erated by private enterprise. The grant- 
ing of franchises—that is, the giving 
away of public rights—has not, however, 
very largely affected our towns during 
the steam age. These franchises, run- 
ning along main great lines, have, how- 
ever, shown how enormously wealth may 
be accumulated, and how this may fall 
into private hands, or corporations, in- 
stead of accrue to the public benefit. 

Now comes rapidly in a new phase of 
enterprise. The trolley is a matter that 
specifically affects the smaller towns as 
well as the larger. It should be, and is, 
largely dependent on town spirit and 
town capital. The electric plant for 
lighting is of the same sort, and to some 
extent also the telephone. The telegraph 
may for the present be left out of our 
account, as its expansion seems likely to 
tally very closely with that of the steam 
road. But the telephone, in its latest evo- 
lution, touches the village at every point 
and it knocks at every door in the re- 
motest townships. The electric light is 
of exactly the same nature and influence. 
Both of these require technical skill in 
their establishment and professional man- 
agement that few towns can at once fur- 
nish. It is necessary in almost every case 
that temporary permits be given to indi- 
viduals to develop these new necessities. 
But there is no reason, in the nature of 


things, that perpeptual or very long run- 


ning franchises be granted. A telephone 
system in a town or populous neighbor- 
hood can be made to compensate an indi- 
vidual, or company, on a fifteen or 
twenty years’ -franchise. After that 
either there should be municipal owner- 
ship or there should be a co-operative 
management, with such a division of 
profits as to encourage private enterprise, 
but at the same time increase town 
wealth. 

The trolley is in a class by itself. It 
requires no special knowledge to con- 
struct; it involves no novel principle of 
operation. It is an electric railroad. Its 


construction and its methods of operation 
are simple. 
sites are enterprise and capital. 
towns can furnish these from the outset. 


In this case the only requi- 
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Convenience, however, makes it desirable 
that nearly every company shall operate 
over more than town limits. In fact, the 
trolley system is what we are after, and 
not so much the trolley road. We need 
a new system of common highways, 
something to take the place of our dirt 
roads. The hope of the future is a trol- 
ley system or an electric rail system that 
shall spread over the whole country, abol- 
ish the isolation of farm life, and be a 
link between all parts, so as to equalize 
the advantages and disadvantages of lo- 
cation. This system will require the co- 
operation of towns, and it does not seem 
to be impossible that this can be secured. 
The growth of trolley companies, reach- 
ing over wide extents of territory, is, 
however, inevitable, and we can afford to 
grant to them special privileges that will 
insure them large remuneration. 

The question that is now before the 
towns is, however, not whether we shall 
be liberal or generous, but whether we 
shall give away a perpetual right to con- 
struct and operate our highways. Wher- 
ever the trolley is working its way freely 
it is commanding the larger part of 
travel. It displaces the horse and the 
carriage, as freely as the horse displaced 
the ox team. Strange as it may seem, the 
imperious demand is now made upon the 
towns to yield the entire control of this 
new system of highways, to be operated 
by companies for their own profit, for- 
ever. 

If towns give away their own rights, 
they certainly have the right to do so. 
But it is unfortunate that citizens cannot 
get a bit of imagination into their ways 
of thinking and doing—a foresight of the 
certainty that within a few years they 
might themselves grow rich and nearly 
or quite abolish taxes by exercising mu- 
nicipal functions, covering what they are 
now signing away. If our corporation 
boards could get over their timidity and 
conventionalism they would anticipate 
these fat ventures. Instead of this,a sharp 
fellow who does keep up with the age 
throws a pitiful sop to a few town offi- 
cers, and the rights of the town in per- 
petuo are yielded. Trolley lines are be- 
ing built in every direction, and we have 
yet to hear of a single one that is not do- 


Many. ing more business than it anticipated. 


We are entering the trolley age. We 





















shall speedily develop the trolley system 
to reach every section of our hill and 
valley homes. These systems will spider- 
web the counties and the States and 
bring the whole country into a network 
of intercommunication. If it seems best 
that such systems should be operated by 
companies, they should certainly not 
have town rights without a reasonable 
and continuous compensation. Munic- 
ipal enterprise and good business man- 
agement must begin the work, and co- 
operative effort on the part of counties 
must follow. 

The Financier and Bullionist in a re- 
cent issue says: 


“The profitable employment of capital is 
menaced by hostile agencies—stealthy or 
overt. Municipal enterprise is one form of 
pressure, tending to very grave consequences. 
Another is the co-operative movement. It is 
no exaggeration to say that the capitalist’s in- 
terests have been fatuously oblivious to the 
growth of co-operation—a growth in power 
and resources, which is all the while more for- 
midable, tho little realized by these threatened 
interests. Nor is it an exaggeration to say 
that private capital is already between the ham- 
mer and the anvil of the two forms of social- 
ism mentioned—the municipal and the co-op- 
erative. It stands to reason that when the ap- 
plication of accumulations of capital is pre- 
vented by municipal monopoly on the one 
hand, and when on the other hand manufac- 
ture and distribution are largely passing under 
the control of co-operative societies, there is an 
ever diminishing chance of even moderately 
profitable investment in home enterprises.” 


This is a frank confession that mu- 
nicipalism and co-operation are workable 
principles; and if they are, the people 
must learn to apprehend it, and to appre- 
hend it quickly in relation to the grant- 
ing of important franchises. 

We believe the truest solution of the 
problem is a limited franchise, with co- 
operation in the profits. A trolley sys- 
tem, or a telephone system, and most as- 
suredly an electric light system, which is 
a strictly local affair, should not pass 
exclusively, certainly not perpetually, out 
of the hands of the people. Every cent 
of profit beyond invested capital (at per- 
haps seven per cent.) is theirs, and they 
should get it. The old battle for the po- 
litical rights of the people must be fol- 
lowed by a new campaign for their prop- 
erty rights. 
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The Vatican as a Money Power 


In a recent full discussion of the 
rights and duties of the Catholic Church 
the Voce della Verita, organ of the Vati- 
can, closed with these significant words: 


“Tf it should be decided by the Church, in 
addition to its other privileges, to add yet the 
institution of a banking establishment on a 
grand scale, in order to bring the credit sys- 
tem of the world under moral influences 
(moralizzare i crediti), to prevent usury, to 
protect her children against the influence of 
Free Masonry, or, in one word, to save the 
souls of the faithful, also in a legitimate in- 
dustrial way, all this would not be in conflict 
with her character and divine mission.” 


Statements like these, which have 
come from high, higher and highest 
sources from time to time, have drawn 
attention to the remarkable growth of 
the financial status of the Vatican and its 
evident purpose to become one of the 
financial factors in the world, not so 
much on the large scale as by the organi- 
zation of the great masses of people into 
industrial organizations for financial 
gain and protection. Certain it is that the 
Catholic Church has become a leading 
factor and force in the social agitation of 
the day, the purpose being, by organizing 
the working clases into bodies under the 
influence of the ecclesiastics and by offer- 
ing them in this capacity all the legiti- 
mate worldly benefits and _ pleasures 
promised by the radical and anti-church- 
ly Social Democrats, to keep the masses 
in the Church. 

This more or less secularizing pro- 
gram of the modern Catholic Church 
adds interest to the figures of the wealth 
of the Vatican recently published by the 
reliable Frankfurter Zeitung (No. 97). 
The man who first undertook to furnish 
the Church with a sound financial stand- 
ing was the far-seeing Cardinal Antonel- 
li. In 1859 he foresaw the coming po- 
litical events in Europe, and when the 
news of Koeniggraetz reached Rome, 
cried out “ Orbis ruit!” and from that 
moment became a man of finances, seek- 
ing to gain for the Church the strength 
in this field which it was losing in the 
political. He at once began to make 
heavy deposits in the Bank of England, 
and when the catastrophe of 1870-71 
came the Vatican had already an income 
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of $2,400,000, while the Peter’s Pence 
added $1,300,000 more. In addition An- 
tonelli made an agreement with an Eng- 
lish insurance company, in consequence 
of which this company undertook to pay 
the pensions to those officials who had 
remained true to the Vatican interests. 
Leo XIII, however, reached the con- 
clusion that the finances of the Church 
were not carefully managed and ordered 
a thorough reorganization. He consid- 
ered it politically unwise to have such 
heavy sums desposited in a foreign land, 
and determined to keep larger sums of 
money in an available shape and to exert 
financial influence in Italy. He indeed 
had rather a disappointing experience 
with Monsignor Folchi, whose misman- 
agement cost the Vatican some $8,000,- 
ooo. After this three financial commis- 
sions were organized to take charge of 
the Vatican funds, the Commission of the 
Sacred Palaces, the Commission .of the 
Obolus and that of the Buco Nero, or 
Black Hole, so called on account of the 
dark rooms it occupied. This last treas- 
ury was intrusted with the care of the 
sacred endowments and the fraternities, 
and it is much wealthier than is general- 
ly supposed, as it receives many legacies. 
The Obolus treasury is the most impor- 
tant and is nominally under charge of 
Cardinal Rampolla, but really managed 
by Cardinal Mocenni, the financial genius 
of the Vatican. The Peter’s Pence in- 
come constitutes but a small feature of 
its work, as it manages in addition the 
whole general budget of the Vatican. 
The money formerly deposited abroad 
and the Italian rentes is also only a com- 
paratively subordinate part of its doings, 
its funds being chiefly invested in mod- 
ern banks, in industrial undertakings 
and in real estate. In this way the Banco 
di Roma is almost entirely the property 
of the Vatican and has a branch in Paris. 
The Vatican has also large holdings in 
the Roman Tramway Company and in 
a number of sugar factories. In addi- 
tion it has established a number of pro- 
vincial banking institutions. Its princi- 
pal investments are, however, in real 
estate, being the owner of scores of prop- 
erties, nominally entered upon the 
records as the possessions of firms in 
Rome and Paris. In addition the Vati- 
can has large financial dealings with 
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Roman princes, the most recent being 
one for about $2,000,000 with two of the 
oldest families in Rome. 

The Pope, who is determined to leave 
at least as large a sum to his successor 
as he received, gives his personal atten- 
tion to these financial transactions, his 
chief counselors being Cardinal Gotti, 
Monsignor Marzolini, Ernesto Paselli 
and the director of the Banco di Roma. 
The Zeitung closes with the statement 
that in case it desired to do so “the 
Vatican could not assume the rdle of a 
financial power of the first degree in thc 
money market of the world.” 


.@ 
President Eliot on Education 


PRESIDENT Exiot is by far the most 
prominent figure in the field of American 
education. This primacy is awarded him 
not merely because of his position at the 
head of our oldest and greatest univer- 
sity, but far more because of his accom- 
plishment there, and also because he has 
done so much to make the passage easy 
from the secondary to the higher schools. 
No man can speak with more authority 
than he, and we speak the unanimous 
voice of the world of education that he 
will not feel it needful to descend from 
his throne of power and influence when 
he reaches that invisible line of years 
which has turned aside other college 
presidents. We need a Nestor there who 
has seen more than two generations of 


- men. 


- We wish we could often quote some 
wise words of President Eliot not long 
ago uttered, which need to be repeated 
just now when so much heresy is pro- 
claimed as to negro education. He said: 


“If any expect that the negro teachers of 
the South can be adequately educated in 
primary schools or grammar schools or in- 
dustrial schools, pure and simple, I can only 
say in reply that that is more than we can do 
in the North with the white race. The only 
way to have good primary schools and gram- 
mar schools in Massachusetts is to have high 
schools and normal schools and colleges, in 
which the higher teachers are trained. It must 
be so throughout the South; the negro race 
needs absolutely these higher facilities of edu- 
cation.” 


This is solid truth, and even more is 
true; for it is not solely in the field of 




















education, to produce teachers, that the 
higher education is of prime importance 
for the negro equally with the white 
man. President Eliot and Booker T. 
Washington equally understand this, and 
each sends his children to college to get 
the highest education. But the contrary 
doctrine is being dinned into ignorant 
ears and is likely to do much injury. We 
arertold that misguided Northern benevo- 
lence is multiplying college education for 
negroes, to raise them out of their true 
position, while white boys are left to 
grow up untaught. The Hon. Clark 
Howell, President of the Georgia Senate 
and editor of the Atlanta Constitution, 
lately told a company of Northern gentle- 
men: 

“In the excited rush of some of those phil- 
anthropically inclined to pile up funds to be 
devoted exclusively to the education of the 
negro, the struggling masses of whites have 
been too often lost sight of. Sometimes in the 
very shadow of the gilded domes of negro uni- 
versities which bespangle the firmament of our 
Southern educational system, pitiful white chil- 
dren, threadbare and footsore, have turned 
their eyes appealingly for help—not only from 
the friends of knowledge, but from the State. 

“ The philanthropy which has directed its en- 
ergy toward the South has been expended 
almost exclusively in behalf of one race, over- 
looking the greater necessities of the other.” 


A leading Northern journal echoes 
this statement. It says: 

“ There could be no more fatal blunder than 
to educate the negro children and leave the 
white children in the same community with- 
out educational privileges. This is precisely 
what has happened in many parts of the South. 
The negro has had chances which have been 
denied his white brethren.” 

We have previously shown that it is 
not true that Northern beneficence has 
neglected the white South. At the same 
time if it has done somewhat more, 
which we doubt, for negro education, it 
must be remembered that the need was 
there greatest, and the least was being 
done by public funds. While the South- 
ern States have attempted to maintain a 
system of primary schools for the ne- 
groes, they have done almost nothing for 
their secondary or higher education. Ac- 
cording to the last Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education, covering the 
year 1899-1900, of the children of the 
former slave States, including the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia, 33 per cent. are col- 
ored and 67 per cent. white. Commis- 
sioner Harris says: 

“ The total expenditure of the public schools 
of the South for the year 1899-1900 was $35,- 
304,071. It is estimated that about 20 per cent. 
of the sum, or $7,118,814, was expended in sup- 
port of the negro public schools.” 


The Commissioner gives tables of all 
the secondary public schools in the coun- 
try—that is, high schools—white and 
colored. We learn from them that in all 
the South, not including the District of 
Columbia, there dre 86 public high 
schools for negroes, many of which are 
simply advanced classes in grammar 
schools. There are reported in Alabama 
61 high schools for white children and 1 
for negroes; in Arkansas, 60 for white 
and 4 for colored; in Florida, 31 for 
white and 2 for colored ; in Kentucky, 62 
for white and 8 for colored ; in Maryland, 
49 for white and 2 for colored ; in Missis- 
sippi, 93 for white and 7 for colored; in 
Missouri, 225 white and 15 colored; in 
North Carolina, 45 white and 3 colored; 
in South Carolina, 94 white and 7 col- 
ored ; in Texas, 224 white and 16 colored ; 
in Virginia, 65-white and 5 colored; in 
West Virginia, 29 white and 3 colored; 
Louisiana has 31 white high schools and 
not one for negroes. The total number 
of high schools in the South for colored 
children is 85, and the number for white 
children is 1,289, or just about sixteen 
to one. 

If we imagine that this great disparity 
is made up by the benevolence of the 
North to private schools for negroes we 
shall be much mistaken. Two States may 
be taken as a fair sample. In Mississippi 
there are 43 private secondary schools for 
whites, supported by the benevolence of 
individuals or by private enterprise, and 
11 for negroes; in Georgia there are 60 
such academies for whites, and 20 for 
negroes. 

From such statistics, which might be 
extended largely, it is abundantly clear 
that if, in the South, worthy white boys 
are denied the privilege of education, 
which is doubtless true in many places, 
the fault is not in the excess of liberality 
in the support of negro education, for 
the negroes have far less opportunities 
for education than the whites, whether 
we look at the public school or the private 
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academy or college. Vastly more needs 
to be done for both races by both the rich 
South and the rich North. 


a 
Those Chinese Students 


THE remarkable article in our issue of 
April 24th by Miss Luella Miner gave 
the people of Oberlin their first informa- 
tion in reference to two young Chinese 
students who were on their way to Ober- 
lin, and have been detained at San Fran- 
cisco on account of some informality in 
their passports. 

The Oberlin Ministers’ Union immedi- 
ately set up an investigation. They 
wrote to Washington and received a 
courteous reply from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, who explained tl.at the 
trouble was “one of law rather than of 
administration ;” that the provisions of 
the law are “very strict, not to say 
drastic,” and that, while students are ex- 
cepted from its provisions, the rules by 
which students are to be identified are 
very exact and binding. These rules, as 
Miss Miner stated, had not been exactly 
followed, altho the status of the young 
men as students had been guaranteed in 
a personal letter from Viceroy Li Hung 
Chang; but, so far as law is concerned, 
his indorsement, says Secretary Shaw, 
“might as well have been issued by Ah 
Sin.” The Secretary concludes: 


You will understand that I am not defend- 
ing the law or expressing an opinion as to its 
wisdom. I am simply defending the Depart- 
ment in the administration of laws as they 
exist, and I am confident that this Department 
can rely upon the Oberlin Ministers’ Union 
for support in so doing. 

In this connection it may be proper to add 
that if the statements contained in Miss Miner’s 
article, that these students proposed engaging 
in work at Oberlin as a means of defraying 
the expense of their education, are true, these 
students are not admissible. Such a course is 
in direct violation of the statute. 


We have a communication from the 
Oberlin Ministers’ Union on the subject. 
They do not presume to question Secre- 
tary Shaw’s interpretation of law, but 
they express great surprise at the last 
paragraph in his reply. In her com- 


munication to THE INDEPENDENT, Miss 
Miner said of these two young students: 


“They had expected to depend largely on 
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their own exertions after reaching Oberlin Col- 
lege.” 


Secretary Shaw says that this fact would 
exclude them. 

Such may be the correct interpreta- 
tion of this “ drastic ” law, but the Ober- 
lin ministers find it hard to believe that 
it was the intention of Congress to ex- 
clude such self-respecting young men 
who had risked their lives in defense of 
Americans during the Chinese troubles. 
They thus put the situation: 


“If two young men—Heathen Chinee tho 
they be—wish to come to an American col- 
lege, and their wealthy heathen parents are 
willing to support them in luxury, let them 
come, and welcome! But if these young men 
have become Christians—Christians of such 
heroic mold, and of such a martyr spirit, that 
they have been willing to lay down their lives 
for Christ and the Gospel, as these young men 
have shown themselves to be; and if, as the 
consequence of their Christian conversion, 
their well-to-do heathen fathers have disowned 
them, and yet they are willing and ready to 
spend three hours a day in work with their 
own hands to educate themselves for more ef- 
ficient service for the world’s redemption— 
then away with them! We will have none of 
them! 

“Or if two young men, even from China, 

are wishing to come to America for-a better 
education, and are willing to accept of proffered 
Christian charity for support, and live in in- 
dolence, throw wide open the door, and give 
them a hearty grasp of the hand! But if, with 
manly independence, they prefer to earn their 
own bread by three hours’ manual labor a day 
—thus maintaining good bodily health, and 
thus attaining to higher scholarship—then shut 
the door in their faces! 
" “These young men are not coming to us in 
the capacity of hewers of wood and drawers 
of water; but as students (one of them is a de- 
scendant of Confucius, and the other is al- 
ready a graduate of North China College), 
who, however, chose to take steerage passage 
over the sea, and prefer to do manual labor for 
a few hours each day, rather than accept help 
from self-sacrificing Christian beneficence. 

“That the National Congress should have 
intended thus to discriminate against that class 
of students who, in all our colleges, rank 
among the most worthy, and the most suc- 
cessful in. study, is utterly beyond our com- 
prehension.” 


It is not quite beyond our compre- 
hension. We remember that Senator 
Quay’s amendment was rejected admit- 
ting those Christian Chinese whose aid 
in the siege at Peking saved the lives of 











the Americans and Europeans. The law 
is vicious through and through. 
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A principal event: of the 
week has been the centen- 
nial of West Point. It is a great insti- 
tution, but not so great as is generally 
believed. The conditions of admission 
are very much too low, as Presidents 
Eliot and Butler have said, and the 
course, while good, is not particularly 
advanced. The best graduates need to 
go to an institute of technology for fur- 
ther special study. There is no real 
ground for conceit, as if the students and 
graduates belonged to a superior order 
of beings. Soldiers are no better than en- 
gineers or merchants or farmers, unless 
they are better men. But West Point 
can and does teach a neglected lesson to 
our youth and our other schools. There 
the student is put under the strictest dis- 
cipline. If he fails he is dismissed, and 
not half of the plebes are allowed to 
graduate. They do not hear lectures, but 
they must study and must recite at ever 

exercise, and each recitation is a tf 
and success in after life depends on 
scholarship at West Point. There is 
nothing like it in any civil school. There 
are no electives, no freedom of games or 
gymnastics; nothing can be dodged or 
neglected. It is all fixed, iron discipline. 
They must study just so, must walk just 
so, must rise or retire just so, must be 
always under supervision. It is life by 
extreme rule. When they graduate they 
are again taken in hand, their future is 
assured to them, the road is clear to the 
highest honors in the army, and their 
chance is good for the Presidency. No 
boys are so strictly educated ; no men are 
so fully provided for, and their record 
approves their discipline. 


& 


Professor Miinsterberg is 
not the only one who has 
bemoaned and _ blamed 
the decreasing birth-rate in New Eng- 
land. Statistics which separate effects 
from their causes sometimes startle us; 
they are what Dr. W. T. Harris has 
called hysterical statistics. Now Massa- 


West Point 


Birth-Rate in 
New England 


chusetts and the other New England 
States have for the past one hundred 
years peopled the fertile regions of the 
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West. 


First it was New York, then it 
was Pennsylvania and Ohio, and after- 
ward Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and lately other States 


further West. This stream of migration 
has been fed all along by the prolific 
stocks of New England. It was the fam- 
ilies with large numbers of children that 
moved West. If the prolific stocks mi- 
grate to the West they leave the unpro- 
lific stocks. The comparison of Pro- 
fessor Miinsterberg took Germany as a 
whole. Doubtless there are places in 
Prussia from which the prolific stocks 
have moved away to the frontier and left 
a low rate of increase. He should have 
compared Prussia with the whole of the 
United States, and certainly the increase 
of the United States, as a whole, is as 
great as that of Germany. Again, the 
attributing of the low birth-rate to the 
over-education of girls is perfectly ab- 
surd, because the average number of 
years of schooling that each inhabitant 
of Massachusetts receives is only seven 
years, and the great mass of the popula- 
tion are not educated in colleges or even 
in high schools. In each 1,000 inhabi- 
tants in Massachusetts, 15.22 persons are 
in high schools or academies and 4.2 per- 
sons are in colleges and institutions of 
like grade. This makes about two per- 
sons in each hundred. The number of 
the population in Massachusetts who 
have received a full secondary education 
(that is, four years in the high school or 
academy) is only I in 25, and the num- 
ber who have graduated from college is 
only rin 100. The number of boys who 
have graduated from the high school is 
about the same as the number of girls. 
At the present rate the girls are a little 
more numerous. The number who have 
graduated from college or indeed at- 
tended college for any period of time is 
less than I in 1,000 of the population of | 
the United States, taking the present 
rates of attendance. Of this number 
less than one-fourth are women. With 
these figures before us we see that the 
question of secondary and higher edu- © 
cation cannot have much to do with the 
alleged low birth-rate of the native popu- 
lation of Massachusetts. Only one wom- 
an in 500 is a graduate of a college in 
Massachusetts, and only one woman in 
20 is a graduate of a high school. If 
all the women graduates of high schools 
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and colleges were celibate, it would make 
a difference of less than three per cent. 
in the birth-rate. 


M. Agamemnon Schlieman, 
the son of the famous arche- 
ologist who discovered the 
site of Troy, has given $16,000 to the 
widow of M. Quellien, the French jour- 
nalist, who was run over by his automo- 
bile. If any of our American automo- 
bilists have done anything like this THE 
INDEPENDEN7 does not remember it. In 
this country the automobile is at present 
passing through its unpopular period, 
simply because so many of its owners, or 
chauffeurs, seem to have no thought for 
the rights of pedestrians, the skittishness 
of horses, or the speed ordinances of mu- 
nicipalities. The petty fines that are ex- 
acted by the magistrates for fast riding, 
and bowling over people, seem to be 
reckoned by the young millionaires mere- 
ly as necessary or humorous incidents of 
the day’s sport. Let laws be enacted 
that will make the penalty for fast driving 
a sum in four figures, or, better still, letthe 
owners be put in jail for a time, and then 
the punishment will fit the crime, and it 
will be safe for an honest man to walk 
forth. 


Automobile 
Speeding 


ad 


We have before stated that altho we 
did not approve the leasing of the Sioux 
Indian lands to cattlemen, we were fully 
convinced that Commissioner Jones acted 
in view of what he believed to be the best 
interest of the Indians. But a rival ap- 


plicant for a lease, one W. V. Wade, 


made the statement which came out in a 
Senate investigation implying that Com- 
missioner Jones had a personal and cor- 
rupt interest in the leasing through his 
relation with the Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul Railroad Company. As we have 
said, he demanded a Senatorial investi- 
gation, which has absolutely exonerated 
him, leaving not a suspicion of taint be- 
hind it. 
& 

The reason given for the proposed 
separation of the young men and the 
young women in the classes of Chicago 
University is that the class rooms are not 
large enough to accommodate both. That 
is easily gotten over; let there be more 
class rooms and more divisions in the 
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classes. We suspect that there is only 
one reason for the proposed change, and 
that is the notion that it is more high- 
toned to have separate education. The 
Western way has been to provide genu- 
ine co-education and let the best heads 
win, and we trust that the University of 
Chicago will not yet give up its good 
way. 
Sd 

The -city of Quincy, Mass., has for 
twenty years banished the saloon. In 
that time it has more than doubled its 
population, tripled its valuation and 
quintupled its savings bank deposits and 
its new houses. It might be said that 
this is nothing more than might be ex- 

cted in a small city only ten miles from 

oston. But here is the peculiar fact— 
that while the population has increased 
120 per cent. the amount expended in 
support of the poor has decreased 12 per 
cent. That looks as if prohibition paid. 

Js 


We thought the American Federation 
of Catholic Societies was to be kept out 
of politics. The New Jersey branch has 
passed a resolution asking the President 
to investigate the school system in the 
Philippines, which, it has been asserted, 
is controlled by Protestant ministers to 
the injury of the Catholic faith. Those 
Federationists needed better information 
as to facts, such as we have given to the 
public, and such as The Catholic Citizen 
received from Washington. 

& 

If we could say one word to Congress, 
while deciding as to the bill for the civil 
government of the Philippines, it would 
be that if there is any doubt as to the 
degree of self-government for which the 
people are prepared, it be decided in 
favor of self-rule rather than government 
by us. We want to allow the most gen- 
erous confidence and risk the conse- 
quences. 

s 

The hearty approval which the Repub- 
lican State conventions are giving to 
President Roosevelt tells of his popularity 
with the people. They see that he is 
honest and earnest, and they look to him 
as their next leader. It is quite a new 
thing to have a man elected Vice-Presi- 
dent thus accepted as his own probable 
successor, 





















Self-Insurance by States 


A pISCUSSION is going on in Iowa 
about the expediency of State insurance 
—not the paternal scheme of a general 
insurance business, but insurance of the 
State’s property. One journal says the 
Board of Control investigated the sub- 
ject last year and decided against insur- 
ing, because it appeared that insurance 
during the whole term of existence of 
the State’s buildings would have cost 
$177,738 more than would have been col- 
lected in losses, yet that in the last ten 
years the State would have saved $163,- 
355. Some fires have occurred since, and 
a refiguring makes out that if insurance 
had been carried during the last ten years 
the State would be $438,355 better off. 
This is a matter of cold business, with 
no obligation owed to the insurance com- 
panies or by them, but this treatment 
of the subject involves an old and per- 
sistent error: that the value and expedi- 
ency of insurance is measured by com- 
parison of premiums paid with losses 
collected. If true of one property owner 
this is true of all, and then the one who 
has kept up insurance for years without 
having had even one fire has been pay- 
ing out money and has received no 
equivalent. This is an utterly fallacious 
view of the matter. An insurance policy 
is a sort of option, and options always 
have to be paid for. The valuable con- 
sideration is not solely the amount of in- 
demnity which actually has been col- 
lected, but also the guaranty of indem- 
nity if required; in other words, insur- 
ance value is not merely losses lightened, 
but insurance. The lowa view of the 
case seems to quite overlook this. More- 
over, while every company knows that 
the expectation will in many instances be 
far from realized if the transaction is 
founded on the theoretical expectation 
that the policyholder will pay in more 
premiums than he collects in losses, this 
must come true as to the whole mass of 
business, or else the mere temporary in- 
terest on premiums would be obliged to 
pay all expenses, provide some surplus, 
and furnish the margin of profit. 

If a State has property enough (and 
scattered enough) to furnish an average, 
and if it uses proper management, in- 
cluding the creation and maintenance of 
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a sinking fund out of the premium 
money, it may wisely enough be its own 
insurer, just as any other property-owner 
may. But to calculate upon giving the 
companies no chance whatever of a profit 
is to take the chances of making an error. 
lf the Iowa figures are sound, the prop- 
erty rates are too om 


That Duty 


THE vacation season is now here, and 
in accordance with a habit which has 
been for thirty years past growing more 
fixed and general, families and heads of 
families go out countryward from great 
cities, especially from this one. Many 
items of preparation, small or large, have 
to be attended to before the start; some 
of them are probably illy done, others 
neglected and thus stolen by that thief 
procrastination, others forgotten out- 
right. Perhaps you, householder reader, 
do your share of neglecting, procrastinat- 
ing and forgetting. Perhaps you have 
been putting off, or even utterly forget- 
ting, that duty which should be close to 
the head of the list, but is very liable to 
be down at the foot—the duty of insur- 
ing life. 

Time was when argument whether 
this is really a duty was necessary, but 
that time is long past, and is past finally. 
Excuses are still abundant—no man is 
ever so poor that he has not some left; 
but the excuses do not succeed in mas- 
querading as anything else. That he has 
already all the insurance he needs, or 
that he hasn’t time to talk about it, or 
that he can use his money himself to 
better advantage, or that he doesn’t be- 
lieve in life insurance—men still throw 
out such pleas, that they may get rid of 
the solicitor; but when they belittle or 
condemn insurance they know they are 
insincere. So if you have neglected this 
duty heretofore, you secretly know it to 
be a duty and are aware that you have 
no better excuse for neglect than neglect 
itself. You intend to attend to it, but 
have not quite arrived at the doing. In- 
tentions without action are not helpful; 
nay, the very cherishing of the intention 
often defers, and thus sometimes defeats, 
the action itself. If you have neglected 
this duty of insurance, why not attend to 
it before going away? 
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Wheat and Other Growing 
Crops 


THE Government’s crop report for 
June indicates that the wheat crop will 
fall below that of last year by at least 
100,000,000 bushels. But it should not 
be forgotten that last year’s crop broke 
the record. The condition percentages 
and acreage statements reported by the 
Department of Agriculture, as inter- 
preted by the Statistican of the Produce 
Exchange, point to a yield of 349,629,- 
000 bushels of winter wheat (against 
429,675,000 harvested last year) ; a crop 
of 289,734,000 bushels of spring wheat 
(against 318,785,000 last year), and a 
total of 639,363,000, against 748,460,000 
in 1901. There has been a decrease of 
the winter wheat acreage, amounting to 
about 514 per cent.; but the chief cause 
of the reduction of 80,000,000 bushels is 
the poor condition of the growing plants, 
which is only 76 per cent., while the con- 
dition of spring wheat is nearly 95%. 
This high condition, surpassed only three 
times in fifteen years, would promise a 
very large spring crop if the spring 
wheat acreage had not been cut down 
in Minnesota and North Dakota because 
of bad weather at sowing time, and in 
one or two other States on account of a 
change to winter wheat. This reduc- 
tion of spring wheat acreage was at first 
reported to be 2,511,000 acres, or 12.8 
per cent., but a correction now makes it 
4,000,000, or nearly 19 per cent. The 
acreage of this year’s entire crop shows 


a loss of 5,648,000 acres, or more than. 


Ir per cent. A crop of 639,000,000 
bushels, however, would not be a small 
one; the average for the five years im- 
mediately preceding 1901 was only 540,- 
500,000. 

The wheat crop in Europe is unusual- 
ly late. In France the official estimate 
points to an increase of 15 per cent. and 
to a yield sufficient to satisfy the coun- 
try’s needs. In Germany, where the crop 
was so great a failure last year (the 
smallest for a quarter of a century), 
the outlook is not very favorable, but 
the yield will be much larger than 
that of 1901. The prospect in Southern 
Russia is said to be excellent, and the sit- 
uation is quite favorable in Rumania, 
Italy and Spain. So far as can be ascer- 
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tained at this early date, therefore, it is 
very probable that this year’s European 
demand for American wheat will fall 
considerably below that of last year. 

A record-breaking crop of oats (900,- 
000,000 bushels in round numbers) is in- 
dicated by the Government’s report. 
Last year’s yield was 736,808,000, and 
800,000,000 has been exceeded only 
twice. An increase of acreage by 8% 
per cent., and the high condition of the 
growing plants, promise a crop of 126,- 
000,000 bushels of barley, against 110,- 
000,000 last year. The rye crop will 
probably be about the same as that of 
1901, which amounted to 30,344,000 
bushels. The condition of the growing 
crop of apples is on the whole unfavor- 
able. In nearly all the States it is be- 
low the average for ten years past, the 
reduction in the chief producing States 
ranging from 5 points in New York to 
9 in Illinois and Iowa, 12 in Ohio, 18 in 
Missouri and 19 in Indiana. 


as 


A FIRM in Philadelphia has received 
contracts for the erection of ten blast 
furnaces for three English and Welsh 
iron companies. Four of these furnaces 
are to be at Cardiff, four at Middlesboro, 
and two at Blackhills. 


....The Western Union Telegraph 
Company’s statement, accompanying the 
declaration of the usual dividend for the 
current quarter, shows an increase of the 
surplus in three months from $10,330,- 
305 to $10,708,525. 

Dividends and coupons: 


Manhattan R’way Co., quarterly, 1 per cent., 

— July 1st. 
. Y¥. & Harlem R. R., 5 per cent., payable 

July rst. 

Chicago Great Western R’way, Preferred, 
$2.50 per share, payable July 31st. 

hicago Great Western R’way, Debenture 

4's, $2.00 per share, payablé July 15th. 

Union Bag & Paper Co., Preferred, 134 per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Otis Elevator Co., Preferred, quarterly, $1.50 
per share, payable July 15th. 

Central National Bank, Semi-annual. 4 per 
cent., payable July rst. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Co., Preferred, 214 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

Minn. & St. Louis R.R. Co., Common, 2% 
per cent., payable July 15th. 

Chicago, R. I. & Pac. R’way, quarterly, $1.25 
per share, payable August 1st. 

Exploration Co. of N. Y., Semi-annual, $1.25 
per share, payable August rst. 
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What are Humors? 


They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing 
the veins and affecting the tissues. They are 
commonly due to defective disestion, but are 
sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt 
rheum or eczema, pimples and boils, and in 
weakness, languor, general debility. 

How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which also builds up the system that has suf- 
fered from them. 


Tt is the best medicine for all humors. 





- - WATCHES - - 
Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


37 and 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 181 to 137 = a , Chicago. 
Spreckels Building, San Franci 
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SHOPPING BY MAIL § 


Summer Dress Fabrics. 





Elegant lines of Thin White Goods $ 
in Lawns, Batiste, Organdies, Etc., Etc. 
Everything in Wash Goods. Spe- 
cial lines of Neck Wear and Laces, Mus- 
lin Underwear, Suits and Shirt Waists. 





Send for catalogue, samples and prices. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 








The Taylor-Woolfenden Co., 


Woodward Ave. and State St., 


DETROIT, . : MICH. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


BOSTON. 
Dealers in 
U. S. COVERNMENT BONDS 
and other ; 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


stock Exchange | 


NEW YORK. BALTIMORE. . 


Bosten 
MEMBERS § gegou Ruchange 


tS altimore and Mic 
Philadeiptine timere and Richmend. 


SUMMER HATS 
EXCLUSIVE STYLES. 


Most Exquisite Light Weight . 
French and Japanese Hats. 
Hand Made Senates. 
These High Class Goods are all Priced Moderate. 
E. WILLARD JONES, 
Late BIRD 8 GO. 
49 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Memorials 


Fer Church or Cemetery 
ores ft nent ad, ot 
an ographs of recently com- 
_ Important Work. 


J &R LAMB, 59 Carmune St., N.Y. 


GREATER THAN THE 
UNITED VERDE 


Better than the Greene Consolidated 


A Capitalization less in proportion to values rep- 
resented than that of any other mining organi- 
zation in North America. 

A management at once far-seeing, efficient and 
economical. 

A name that is honorably known wherever the 
English language is spoken. 


GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING GO. 


27 William St., N. Y. Jerome, Ariz. 


CAPITAL STOCK, - - = $3,000,000 
Par Value of Shares, - - = = = $10 


Ten thousand shares of the Treasury stock are 
offered at par, $10a share. As soon as these are 
sold the price will be advanced. 

It is the last chance to buy George A. Treadwell 
Company’s stock at par. 

Make checks payable to the order of the com- 
pany and send to 27 William Street, New York. 
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THATS YOU 


: x. . Washin 
is the original ssa pg 
Do you think it would have 
been so widely imitated if 
it had not justified 


Our Claims 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. 
DOCTORS SAY 


that during the heated term in Greater New York you must take 
wife and the children and 


GO TO THE MOUNTAINS 


of Sullivan, Ulster, and Delaware Counties, N. bf TL the main ine 

and branches of the New York, Ontario and W va Railway. 

region of absolute HEALTH AT MODERATE ( COST , 2,000 

above the sea, with Pure Air, Pure Water, Pure Milk and only three 

hours’ ride on the cars. Send 7 cents for pos to the Cm ye 

or call and get free at i below = Superbly Illustrated ook 
“SUMMER HOMES,” of 200 pages. It gives list of Hotels, Farm 

and Boardin Houses, with their location, rates of board, facilities, 


attractions, 

IN NEW YORK: § Park Place, 113, 141, 165, 425, 1854, 1870 Broad- 
way, 287 4th Av., 245 Columbus Av., 158 East 125th St. , 23 West 125th 
St., 182 na Ay "ticket offices, Frank:!n and West 42d St. Ferries. 

IN BR YN: 4 Court St., 860 Fulton St., 98 Broadway, 
Eagle Dimes 

‘assenger ‘rates, 2 cents wy, mile. 
AN DERSON, 
General veimenaer Agent, 56 Beaver Street, New York. 


The St. Denis, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


The popular reputation the St. Dents has 
acquired can be readily traced to tts 


Unique Location, Excellent Cuisine, 

Homelike Mane, Courteous Service. 
and Mederate Prices 

WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 




























Resort Information 
Bureau 


At 429 Broadway, corner Howard St., New 
York, will furnish booklets, rates and complete 
information about every 


MOUNTAIN AND 
LAKE RESORT 


—ON THE — 





dCKaWalllid 


Railroad 














Including Lake Hopatcong, Delaware Water 
Gap, Stroudsburg, Mt. Pocono, and Richfield 
Springs Send 5c. in postage stamps for 
‘¢Lake and Mountain Resorts,’’ a beautifully 
illustrated booklet about these places. 
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Before Starting for the Country Have 


ESTOOTT HECK YOUR 
EXPRESS CO. SCoBAGGAGE. 


Executive Offices, 39 E. 42d St., New York. 


Baggage checked from residence to desti- 
nation via WESTCOTT EXPRESS to all H 
points on the lines of the New York Central 
& Hudson River R. R., the West Shore R. H 
R. and the Lackawanna R. R. and their con- ; 
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nections. H 
Branch Offices throughout New York and ; 
Brooklyn with telephone connections. - 
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“ «_ Bidereshire BURNIE.’’—A summer home for boys in th 
a. Hillis Opens June 2‘th. Nature study in felds 
Sports and recreation. Home care and surroundings. 
bry for cl circulars. C. 8. PHELPS, Mansfield Center, Conn, 
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Deal Beach, N. J. 


HATHAWAY INN 


AND COTTAGES, 


New Jersey’s Finest Resort. 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 


Perfect Sanitary Appointments. Casino 
with Café and Grill. Finest Golf Links 
on Coast, 36 holes. OPENS JUNE 21. 


WM. H. WARBURTON, Prop. 


Empire 

Broadway and 

63d Street 

NEW YORK GITY 

FIREPROOF, MODERN, MODERATE RATES, 

EXCLUSIVE, EXTENSIVE LIBRARY, ACCESSIBLE 
Orchestral Concerts Every Evening. 


All Cars Pass the Empire. 


Send for Descriptive W. JOHNSON QUINN, 
Booklet. Proprietor. 













































The New 
Overland 
Limited 


Electric Lighted trains to the 
coast daily with Superb Com- 
partment and Observation 
Car, Dining Car, Buffet and 
Library Car, with bath and 
barber, and Standard Sleeping 
Cars with drawing rooms, 
Leaves Chicago daily 8 p. m. 
VIA 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC R’YS 
The Best of Everything. 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY 
THIS ROUTE 





























CATCHING 


THE COFFEE HABIT 
BREEDS TROUBLE. 


_ It is quite commonly the case that both hus- 
band and wife are somewhat similarly troubled 
with coffee drinking. 

A lady writes and, after giving description 
of her husband’s relief from coffee dyspepsia 
and ge:.eral nervous trouble, says, “.I was almost 
as bad as he, having the headache nearly every 
day and was nervous and weak, did not sleep 
well, was pale and thin and had a bad com- 
plexion. 

When I found how much good Postum Cof- 
fee was doing Husband I concluded to use it 
and I tell you life is altogether a different thing 
I eat and sleep well and look like a difterent 
woman. My usual weight for years was from 
98 to 100 pounds, I now weigh 108 pounds and 
everyone tells me how much better I am 
looking. 

I had some friends who did not like Postum, 
but knowing it was because they did not boil it 
long enou f I made some at their house one 
day, and they agree with me that Postum is a 
delicious beverage, and while, of course, the 
flavor and taste is pleasing and we are glad 
Postum does suit us that way, the great advan- 
tage is in the wonderiul, bounding health that 
we have recovered.” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

- 





















“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 














This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
















this summer. 













It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy wil) be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by George H. Dan- 
= General ng Agent, New York Central 
& 4 lroad, 
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CREST VIEW | 


frpenwich, Ct.—First-class 
SANATORIUM:; 


all respects ; home comforts. 
H. M. Hrronoocks, M. D. 


Be GAINSBOROUGH, Hubbard's Cove, Nova Scotia. 
class, Bathroom. Home comforts. $6 oe ber week. 
Circular. A. W. SHATFORD, prietor. 





MIZZEN TOP HOTEL, 


QUAKER HILL, DUTCHESS CO., N. Y. 
Two hours from New York by Harlem Ratlroad. 
Opens June 20. 1,200 feet elevation. 
Golf links and all other amusements. 


N. S. HOWE, Manager. 
Post office address Pawling, N. Y. Circulars, etc., at Scofield’s 


The Berkeley Inn 


POCANTICO HILLS 
Westchester Gounty 
Situated in hills above Sleepy Hollow, back of Ta wn. 
Beautiful roadways for bicycling, dri , and wal ex- 
cursions. Bowling, tennis; deli ht ; altitude 750 
ft. above Hudson River. For iculars address 
Miss Lemmon, 61 West 104th St.. New YorkCity. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 


SUMMER | cAPSSEA Ha | 
HOMES “ce Book with eqmplete 
Solid toe 48 nostans. 

















IN 
VERMONT | “Wy 800 tis Brosdway Nt” 








NEW YORK AND BUSTON ALL RAIL. 


N. Y., N. 8. & H. R. and connections. 
from Gongs Central Station. 


y ay, of 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
+tNew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Springfield and Worcester, 
+tNew London and Providence, 
*New London and Providence, 
Hartford and Willimantic, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
*New London and Providence, 
*Springfield and Worcester, 
00 P. *New London and Providence, 
$12:02 A.M *New London and Providence, 
*Daily, including Sunday. §Stops at 125th St. 
ttFive Hour Limited, all parlor cars, fare, New York 
ton, i. including parlor car seat. 
uy rough parlor and sleeping cars by each train. 
Return service same hours and Ur come routes. 
Cc. T. HE TEAD, Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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M onomonock Inn 
CALDWELL, New Jersey. 


A delightful Family Summer Resort, with all conveniences, 
charmingly situated among the hills of Northern New Jersey, 
less than one hour from New York. Ready June 7th. Golf, 
Tennis and Billiards. Fine driving; livery attached. One 
of the healthiest places in the United States. For book and 
information apply to 


G, F. VAN WAGENEN, Mgr. 


LONG BEACH. L. I. 


LESS THAN ONE HOUR FROM NEW YORK CITY 


LONG BEACH HOTEL 
OPENS JUNE 2i8T. 
THE INN Now Open. 
Address A.E.DICK. | NEW YORK OFFICE, 12 WEST 28D ST 


HOTEL GRENOBLE, 
56th St. and 7th Ave., N. ¥.- 











A. E. DICK, Proprietor. 

Berkeley and Boylston Sts. 

Berkele » Boston, = Mass. 
Modern in every de- 

tail. Convenient to 
Back nm | Stations, 

% near Copley Square 
and Public Garden. 
Particularly attractive 

to ladies travelin 
alone. European an 
American plans. Cir- 

n application to JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 








Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases, 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 








We are the largest manufacturers of 
vehicles and harness in the world sell- 
ing to consumers, and we have been do- 


i ing business in this way for 29 years. 
Y BA), WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


ship anywhere for exami’ 
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- Price, $59.00, As 
as for 825.00 more. 


Elkhart 


8a very. Youare 
noteatisfiied W 


Ny LIT ie iyi che 
good 


ZS 


No. 740 Stanhope. Has % 
ah elt ee Mg Price, 
82. As good as sells for 650 more. 


emake 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING 


The largest and choicest collection of Biah-Geote 
Goods ever offered in the United in ‘or furnish- 
ing the home. It includes a full line o! 





' Eddy Refrigerators, jasc quarter century 

, China aad G ° U 

| | Seater 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 


freezers, 
m Hammocks, Nursery and Sick Room Appliances. 
Goods carefully packed and delivered free at station 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
* prompt and careful attention. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 WEST 42d ST., 
135 WEST 4ist ST. 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 











Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 


27 & 29 Pine Street, New York 
Members New York Stock Exchange 





JOHN MUNROE &CO. 


32 Nassau Street, New York. 
4 Post-Office Square, Boston. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


IN POUNDS STERLING or FRANCS for use in 








Certificates of Deposits. 
BROWN BROTHERS & GCO., 











PEOSSESE CSD OOSOOOOOO DO DOSED OOS 


= EUROPE and the EAST, and in DOLLARS 
-" FINANCIAL for use in this and adjacent countries. 
. 
, i OUR CUSTOMERS 
. ee 31 YEARS fave TESTED 
x Cable Transfers, 
4 Investment Coniatasiiel anil Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
4 —_ Travelers’ Credits, | 11st of Mortgages tssued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
. Securities International Cheques, ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 
e Collections, John ey ock Bite. -. - Dns | wd Ma sumeree, C Chicago 
Pes 


59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 


| Dominion 
| Securities Company. 


: - undersigned have consented at the poqpen of holders 
of lange amounts of the stock of Dominion ities Com- 
pany 0 act as a Committee for the stockholders to inquire 
to the present condition of the Company and its prospects. 
to secure to consenting stockholders iy e benefit ote conce: 
action upon all matters connected wi h the yo pe of 
the Company’s affairs, and to ote Sn as soon as p 
ticable a “plan for the reorganization or readjustment of the the 
Company’s business. 
stockholders are invited to deposit their stock with 
the Metropolitan Trust Company of the City of New York 
at its offices in the City of New York under the terms of a 
relimin. agreement on file with said Trust Company, 

fore the 3d day of July, 1902. 

Copies of the said agreement may be obtained at the offi- 
ces of the said Metropolitan Trust Compahy of the City of 
New York, or at the offices of White & Wing, No. 20 Nassau 
Street, New York City. 

New York “June 13, 1902. 

JAMES G. CANNOR, , 
airman. 
WA LLIAM H. PORTER, 
AMUEL WOOLVERTON. 
- WHITE & WING, Counael 
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appraisals and audit. Ten years’ experience 


Mines, Mills, Irrigation, Power and cane Com- 
ailroads, 


Fees AND LEGAL EXAMINATIONS, 
tions. 


panies, Electric -% Steam Rail etc. Refere 
CHARLES R, HALL, 15 Wall St, 3 New. York. 








HARVEY FISK 
AND SONS 


Bankers and Dealers in 


United States 
Government 


BONDS 


New York Boston 
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UARTERLY REPORT OF THE 
BANK OF AMERICA 
at the close of business on the 10th day of June, 1902: 


RESOURCES. 
eeeceee cnapeaooseamtanme s 


United States legal concern oore 
< — — y ae a 


° 1,125,827 36 
DEE Dssbe » cecepesss cooneconcoceossasenshherssetn 2,601,071 44 
Due trust companies. banks, bankers, brokers, and 

savings banks 10,918,862 40 
Amount oe not included under any of the above 


heads, 
Unpaid "dividends yp Cocccceccegoes we coccceccccococe eo caeee cove 477 00 
$36,395,788 20 
State of New York, County of New York, ss. 
LLIAM H. RKINS, Presid 


ident, and WALTER M. 
a bank located 





WILLIAM H. PERKINS, President. 
WALTER M. BENNET, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 


18th day of June, 1902, before me, 
CHARLES D. CHICHESTER, 
(Seal of Notary.] Notary Pu 


UARTERLY REPORT OF 
THE ORIENTAL BANK 


at the close of business on the 10th day of June, 1902: 


Due from approved reserve agents. . 
Banking house and lot.........0«. $80,000 00 
Other real estate............. sobtaphabecp ted woes 52,162 60 


benseee soshes sosagacrscearcscocasccaseneagcse: cosessooe 
next a exchanges 
Other items carried as cash . 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in, in cash . Sececcece ercccacccoce 
pi moos pat $500,000 


lus 
Undivided ~— less current expenses and taxes paid 
ue de 
Due trust companies, banks, bankers, brokers, and 
savings ban 
Ameuss due not included under any ‘of above heads, 
v 
TARE ccccecectocccecscccss pabeeces oc cubasees epcgnetbeos 


Total ° 
State of Bo a York, Ce of New Ag yp 
Presiden JOSKPH E. LS] 
Cash usiness at 


er Cf tne ‘ori Aves, Fr K located and doing bx 
Bowery, in the nalty of New York, in county, 
sworn, each for — ya — "thet fore ing 

b the ae accompa! Joy he cor- 
fo the best Pf nhs nowledge. and & pellet and 

et the usual business Of said bank bas been 








received from 
yo. the 10th day of June, 
the day on which such Teport be made. 


NELA&ON G, AYRES. President. 
JOSEPH E. KEHOE, Cashier. 


Severally subscribed 3 sworn to by both deponents the 18th 
day of June, 192, before 
EDWARD NASH, 


Seal.] Notary Public, Kings a 
c Certificate filed in New 3 York County. 





Qesares REPORT OF 
THE PLAZA BANK 
at the close of business June 10th, 1902. 


RESOURCES. 


Loans and discounts... - + $2,970,987 66 
- 2,227 04 


LIABILITTES, 


Gugtet pee gock paid in, in cash 
Un 





00 
8,267,825 65 
$8,607,945 46 
State of New York, County of New York, as.: 


w. MoM ASTER MLLLS, President, ye E. M. CLARKE, 
Compier, of nk 


y 
location required by the banking LA (Chap. 689, "Laws of a and 
not elsewhere, and that the above report is made in com nce 
with an official notice sqouves from the Superintendent of Banks 
designating the 10th day of June, 1902, as the day on which 


such report shall be made. 
W. MoMASTER MILLS, President. 
E. M. CLARKE Cashter. 
Severally subscribed and sworn to by both deponents, the 12th 
day of June, 192, before me, 


E. H. COOK, 
[Seal of Notary.) Notary Public, New York County. 





UARTERLY REPORT 
E HIVERSIDE BANK 
) a om Jot City, at the close of business on the 10th day of 


Due Lamy approved reserve agent 6 
Other real Pate ep 000 0000 sees socececse 


Mortgages o 
ae and Gen: 
. 8. cae tenders ‘and ‘circulating notes of National 


Ostiie ame, vis checks for the next day’s ex- 
bet 


SRADELETENS, 
Deoteal stock Leow in, ponchos 
a us 
Due depositors. 
Da 





Unpai dividends. . 


$1,343,386 19 
State of New York, County of New York, se 
8.C, COPELAND, Presi ent, and H. H.  BIZALLION, Cashier of 
The Riverside Bank. a bank located and doing business at No. 
Eighth Ave., in the our of New York, in said county, veri ng 
sworn, each for himself, snys that the foregoing report, wi 
schedule accompanying the same, is true and correct aL 
respects, to the best of fis knowtecee and bellef, and they ruriner 
say that the usual business of said bank has been transacted a 
pI eo 7 by the barkin; lew. (Chap. 689, Laws of 
892), and not elsewhere; and that the above report fs made in 
— liance with an offictal notice received a the Superin- 
tendent of Banks designating the 10th day of June, 1902, ar 
the day on which such report shall be made. 
#.¢. COPELAND, President. 
BIZALLION, Cashier. 
Severally subscribed and aa to by both deponents, he 10th 
day of June, 192, before me, 
A.W. CHAT IELD. 


[Seal of Notary.) Notary Public 170, N. ¥, Co. 
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NEW LOAN. 


$5,000,000 
CITY ST. LOUIS, MO,, 3:° GOLD BONDS. 


DUE APRIL Ist, 


1922. 


Principal and Interest payable in New York Gity or London. 


INTEREST APRIL AND OCTOBER. Ist. 
Coupon or registered bonds. 


These bonds are a legal investment for Savings Banks in the States of New York and Massa- 
chusetts and other New England States and legal as well for Executors, Administrators, 


Guardians and Trustees in New York State. 


Price and further particulars on application. 


HARVEY FISK @ SONS, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 


BLAKE BROS. @ CO., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 


FARSON, LEACH @ CO., 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 








IVIDENDS 


Send us your mane ie 
— us of the Rayo Minin 
veloping Co. of California. ~. 
get these shares will re- 
2 regular, handsome divi- 
dends. MILLIO S of ore values ready to mine ; 
Electric Water-Power Piant in connection. —_ 
the ordinary mining pe tion 
selling at ground-floor p Bank References. 


ROANOKE INVESTMENT Co., 


513 Marquette Building, Chica 
HUTCHINSO: — Exelusi — aN 





iN, GoLDsmITH & Co. 
ern Financial lieenbe. 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 








WIN, Ass’t Cashi’r. FRED'K 0. FOXCR FT, 2d Ass’t *Cashi’r, 
The National Park: Bank of New York. 
Capital............ ..000.-.- BB, 5 4 

Surely PEAR ERIIE 
DI TO Moore 


RE , J Geo! 
Hart, Goegtes Sternbach, Charles teribuer ia Edward " Ho 7 Ww: 
t ‘Bel hard lafield, Francis B x 
yh — rge 8. Hickok. George Frederick 
in, Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Issues Letteis o Credit for Travelers available in 
all parts of the world 


Texas Real Estate Loans 


Five years’ experience as land surveyor and 15 years’ in 
loaning money on real estate for non-residents and foreign 
loan companies. Will receive money to loan on real estate 
in amounts of not less than $1,000.00 netting investor 6% 
interest. Address 

E. B. CHANDLER, 
Chandler Building, San Antonio, Texas. 
Write Taz INDEPENDENT for my standing. 


mee CUBAN FRUIT LANDS 


while the opportunity offers. $10.00 per month for ten 
months secures a bond payable in land or stock. 50 PER 
GENT. GUARANTEED ON INVESTMENT. Money 
safe and profit sure. Write for particulars before the op- 
portunity to purchase for low prices, advance, 

FOSTER TROPICAL FRUIT CO., 


Havana, Cuba. 


A a. John Jaco 
if rt 











1876— 


The MIDDLESEX 


. Banking Company of 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 
Debentures and First Mortgage 

Loans upon Real Estate. 


OKLAHOMA MORTGAGES 


28th YEAR. 





Secured on re im} “po farms worth three times 
S000 without s' defect tn. principal or interest, 
without a Ja P or inte’ 
References: all Bankers, Capitalists, Jase and 
Business Men, for whom I am loant Tite fo: 
a —— Particulars. Send for pampblet, “ Truth 


** free. 
H. H. HAGAN, GuTHeie, OKLAHOMA. 





WARKA NTS AND BONDS of Oklahoma Territory, and its 
subdivision, netting 6 per cent. and 7 per cent. Lists fur- 

nished on application. All sales subject to examination and approval, 
R. J. EDWARDS, 12 Will Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. Ter. 

SS 


DIVIDENDS 


THE GHIGAGO, ROGK ISLAND 8 PAGIFIG 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER, 
Chicago, IIl., June 12, 1902. 

A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid on August ist 
next to the ——— if 4 company 9 stock, registered as “_ 
on the oo of the transf transfer books will 

: = 7. _ =o “doth ‘day of June and opened at 10We 

on the 0 nex 

staan ’ . F. E. HAYNE, Treasurer. 











MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS RAILROAD co. 
New York June 10th, 1*%2, 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THIS DAY DECLARED A 
comb-engnel dividend of TWO AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
m the Preferred Stock, and ———— dividend of TWO A. 
ONE-HALFW PER CENT. the Common Stock of this 
Company, Bs payable way 18th, 19 ) “the Central tag Company od 


day of Jun 
books will be Slowed J Tne oth “902, and reoy ned “July 16th, 1902. 
F. DAVIS, Treasurer, 
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Chicago Great Western saprtot Gomnney. 


June, 1902, 
ng ce © on - 


% rder of the Board of Directors. 
yo venreeen R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
8t. Paul, Minn., June 9th, 1902. 


Chicago Great Western Railway Company. 

The 20th semi-annual ent of $2 per share interest on the 4 per 
cent. Debenture Stoc i of t he Ch —. LL Western paves 
Company will be made, according to the contract pertainin, 
said —y~ on the 15th day of July, 1962, ~ the holders of reco = 
the last day of June, 1902, 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock will be 
Seek trom the close of business June 2ist, to the ist day of J # 


“— order of the Board of Directors. 
4 R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minn., June 9th, 1902. 


NEW YORK GENTRAL AND HUDSON RIVER 


RAILROAD GOMPANY. 
Office of the Treasurer, New York, June 9, 1902. 
A dividend of rive PER CENT. on the capital stock A the 
NEW YORK AND HARLEM RAILROAD COMPANY will be 
fe hy | the New York Cenual and Hudson River Railrvuad Com- 
lessee (under the provisions of the contract between the two 
pene! to stock- 








compenies), at this office on the ist day of Jul 
holders of record at the close of business on the 1 


GEORGE 8. PRINCE, Tréasurer. 


MANHATTAN RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
No. 1% Broadway, New York, June 10th, 1902. 
SEVENTY-THIRD QUARTERLY DIVIDEND. 





on Friday, J owe 18th, “a6 8 o’clock P. M. 
reop a y, June 25th, at 10 o rclock A 
D. W. MeWILLLA MS. - Treasurer. 


THE GENTRAL NATIONAL BANK 
of the City of New York, 
New York, June 18, 1902. 
SEVENTY: FIFTH SEMI- ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors has eg day declared a semi-annual 
dividend of FOUR PER CENT Tom. tax, a on and 
after July 1, 1902. The transfer books will be closed 12M., 
Saturday, June 21, 1902, to the morning of ay 1902. 

ye Cashier. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 


New York, June 10th, 1902. 
a meeting of the Board of Pivectens ig ay aes &@ regular 
quarterly dividend of TWO AND AH was de- 
red payable on and after June 30th, om 4 vy bo 8 S 
record on Saturday, June 14th, 1902, at one o’clock P. 
goner books will close on Saturday, “June 14th, 1902, at one 0 ‘clock 
P. M., and reopen on Tuesday, July ist, 1902, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


FRED'K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 


THE UNION BAG AND PAPER COMPANY. 
1 Broadway, New York City, June 10, 1902. 

A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER CENT. on 
the Preferred Stock of the Union 188, to Paper Company has this 
day been declared, payable July 1 to “stockholders of record 
at the close of business June 1 transfer books of the 
Prefe Stock will close at sP. Mw ‘ pt. 14, 1902, and will re- 
open at 10 A. M. on July 2, 1902 


qnonan R. SHELDON, Treasurer. 


OTIS yang CGOMPANY. 

71 Broadway, New York City, March 11, 1902. 
The Board of Directors of Ot 8’ Elevator aneey has this day 

declared a quarterly dividend of $1.50 PER SHARE upon ene 
ferred stock of the Company, payable at thts office on and a ter 
July 15, 1902, to +~— ~ of record at the close of business 
June 2, 1902. The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 
closed at the close ah business June 25, 1902, and will be reopened 

at the opening of business July 16, 1902. 
LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


Western Union Telegraph Co., 
NEW YORK, June 1ith, 1902, 
DIVIDEND No. 1385. 


The Board of Dipectors have declared a quarterly dividend of 
ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT, upon the capital stock 
of this comeeny, pageants at the office of the Treasurer on and 
after the 15th ~ July next to shareholders of record at the 
close of the transfer boo on the Wth day of June inst, 

The transfer books will be closed at three o’clock on the after- 
noon of June 2th inst,, and be reopened on the perniag of July 
jat next. M, T. WILBUR, Treasurer. 























THE GOMMERGIAL oan New ¥ GoMPany. to 


ree} No, 52.—The regular uarter' tery dividend, ‘of of ONE, AN ae 
stockholders of record on June es ‘902. The cf books willl 
be closed Sune 2 and reopened July 2. 2c TT, : 





THE EXPLORATION GO. OF NEW YORK. 
Mills — wo oe St. 


poration have this . June: 
r ate. poses fe Jul 
and reopen July 16,, 


DIVID. 
The Board of Directors ¢ "this is or 
12, declared a semi-annual 
15, 1902. Transfer books ‘daa —. - t oO 


to stockholders of record. 
Checks will be mailed (oH OERICE G. CORNING, President. 
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INSURANCE 





MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Let,1002 - $29:2% 294-38 
- = = BS 86,140.53 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, Empire Building, 7! Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


A POLICY 1s xx 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


Is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
ey a fund tor wife and children against the hour of 


The Washington pays ser and death claims prompt- 
t d loans mo’ to its policy-holders, 
“ies Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 


want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
"it you ws amd life policy, buy The Washington's 
wow NE Policy. 


Ww. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
BE. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


Discounting the Future. 


More or less, we all have to do it. When a man begins to 
save up a competency by the savings bank or by investing 
the profits of business, he discounts the future most com- 
pletely, and the unavoidable drawback is that his own death 
may destroy all his calculations—he is sure of nothing. But 
Life Insurance, especially the Endowment form, discounts 
the future and makes the result certain now. That is the 
difference ; one begins—the other virtually finishes at once. 
This is only a hint. THe Merropo.iTan Lire INSURANCE 
Company or New York will be glad to explain further, with- 
out cost or trouble to you, 
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STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1902. 
ARETE in iccchacscccscrccccesesceesiens $19,553,609.71 
SA cviesecananscesssescnnchin 17,532,054.49 








SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)..$2,021,555.22 


Casb surrender values stated in ev , and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non- Fortes law, 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - - Boston, Mass. 





Assets, Jan.1,1902, $32,721,633.25 
Liabilities - - 29,251,142.04 
$3,470,491.21 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 
Every sey be has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up alues to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute 


phiets, » Faves, at and values for any age sent on application te 





the Company’ 8 0 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
S. F. Trull, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y 


| PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


BE. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men, Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; semporary, guarantee- 
ing at low cost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 





| 346 Broadway, - 






If You Are Looking 
for a Country Home 


ON THE WATER, OR 


If You Understand 
Handling Real Estate 


you will be interested in property 
at New Rochelle, N. Y.; to which 
we hold title and which we must 
realize on to settle an account. 

Pictures, description, etc., sent 
on application, or call at our office 
and we will give full particulars. — 





CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO., 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKL - Vice-President 
F. B. ALLEN, “'Be0ond Vice-President 
fe = mt PY en - = Reoretary 
s . Treasurer 
L. F. MID DDLEBROOK, - Asst. Secretary 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ninety-second 
Annual Statement. 


FREE e EOE EOE E EEE OER Seta es + SES EE EE EO EE EEE® 











TOTAL saan. in oe ‘$2, eR 886.83 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 











FIRE INSURANCE 1902 


NATIONAL, oF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist. 1902. 
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THE 


EQUITABLE 





THE TWO GREAT 
AIMS 


ot aman's lite are - pro- 

tection for his family- pro- 
vision tor himself. 

Endowment Assurance 
effects them both. 
Here is the result of Endow 
ment policy No.24/619 for 
$5,000 taken out 20 years 
ago at age 35: 

CASH $7550.05 
Thigis a return of all 
premiums paid with $7, 
556.°° in addition; to say 
nothing of the 20 years 
life assurance. 


Send coupon below for particulars 
of sucha policy issued at yourage 
































































































































